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- A VERY few remarks will suffice, (o introduce this little 
book to its readers. It consists of two lectures, delivered 
before a local association, during the past winter. Iji 
preparing them for publication, a large part of the volume 
has been re-writteti, and explanatory notes introduced. 

(I Though the fourth volume of the History of England, 

rk by Lord Maucaulay, has been for some years before the 

public, I am not aware that any defence of George Fos's 
character lias appeared, beyond fugitive articles in various 
periodicals. This is the more remarkable, since the asper- 
sions on the fair fame of William Penn contained iu the 
same book, have been repeatedly replied to. It ia probable 
that some readers of (lie History of England, previously 
familiar with the real character of Fox, deemed Macaulay's 
portraiture too absurd to demand a serious refutation. 
Many others, not so well informed, have accepted that 
portraiture as /tislo)y. This can be no matter of surprise, 
considering how imperfectly the rise of Quakerisin is 




understood by a large part of the reading public — how 
prodipous is the number of Lord Macaulay^s readers — 
how many read kis history who read no other — and how 
plausible his narrative is made to appear^ by the odd 
quotations from Fox's works printed in the notes of the 
History of England. 

If this little volume should help to remove a serious 
historic misconception^ and make the character of George 
Fox better understood, the author will feel abundantly re- 
paid for the labour bestowed upon it. 

York, 1861. 



Throughout the volume, the references and quotations 
from Fox's Journal and Epistles, are made verbatim from 
i\iQ first edition of these works. 



LECTURE I, 



IntroductioE of the eubjcct — its importinoe— course to be pursued in 
the inTostigation — estract from Mycra' Ltcturea on Great Men — con- 
dition of English society in the reign of Elizabeth — "the Propheeying' " — 
the re-inipoailioa of feat dsys— J»niea I. — Chsrlea I.— piogresa of the 
Puritun party — religious diasenaions— George Tax, his carlj life and 
apirituaJ eiercieee — he obtarns peace of mind — produms his doctrines — rise 
of the Society of Friends — Fox's treatment of tbesubjoet of Friends' Mar- 
riages—of Education in the Society — Establishment of the disciplinary 
system— oonc!i»ion. 



Many circumatances conspire to make the subject I pro- 
pose to discuss to-nightj one of considerable raomeat. Not 
in England alone, but wherever the English tongue ia 
spoken, the writings of Lord Macaulay are read with 
avidity — a corresponding degree of importance consequently 
attaches to the sentiments therein expressed. In the 
fourth volume of his History of England, this brilliant 
author sets before his readers a portrait of Geot^e Pes, 
Glowing as this picture does with rich colouring, and 
sharp in its outbnce, (after tbe manner of the artist,} it is 
marvellously different to that which has been transmitted 
from parent to son through six generations of Friends ; and 
which in its main features, has received the sanction of 



emineut historians. Within the pale of the Society, tl 
words of Fox are still often quoted — in the world at larj 
he is regarded (and rightly so) as the most eminent insti 
ment in gathering one section of the professing church — 
his writiiig?j — the ponderous joutnal, the " bold pastoral^ 
epiatlea," and many minor worksj — are still circulated a^ 
explanatory of the sentiments of Friends on matters of 
christian faith and practice — obviously therefore it is a ques- 
tion of no inconsiderable interest, that I ask you to examine, 
"Is the veneration paid to the memory of George Fox 
merited ? or has Lord Macaulay proved it to be un- 
deserved } Is his picture a liJcenesa, or a caricature ? 

In the six octavo pages of the " History of England/ 
devoted to the discussion of Fox's character) he is 
scribed as a man of commonplace abihties, ranking ii 
lectually with Ludowick Muggleton and Joanna Southcol 
too much distracted for liberty, but not mad enough 
Bedlam; his epistles are "crazy," his books are "unin-l 
telligible to the acutest reader," his teaching was a collection 
of capricious and contradictory dogmas, the general tenor 
of his actions grotesque and absurd; and furthermore, 
Quakerism as originally propounded, was so altered and 
improved by William Penn and Bobert Barclay, that George 
Fox would have been unable to recognise his own handiwork.* 

• For the estracl in full see AppendisA; from HiBtoiy of Eaglani!, 
Vol. IV. pp. 24-30. 






To tlie consideration of tlieae and kindred charge3j I now 
invite attention. In order to do so advantageously it will 
be desirable in tlie first place, to examine some of the 
actions of George I"ox which illustrate the positive 
side of his character. U it be shown that a man never 
did a wise action, the inference is inevitable, that he 
was a foolish man; if on the other hand, he is 
known to have performed a hundred wise actions, the 
circumstance of his having done five foolish ones does 
not prove him an idiot. Now I believe it is in my 
power to lay before you evidence, conclusively proving 
that George Fox did perform many great and wise 
actions. To substantiate this position will be my first 
object — when it is accomplished we will proceed to con- 
sider how far the impression so produced, is quahfied or 
set aside by the statements of Lord Macaulay. My liise 
of argument will therefore embrace, a cursory glance at the 
Iiistoric period anterior to the rise of Quakerism; I shall 
endeavour to show how the character of its founder was 
influenced by the characteristics of his age — how the turning 
point in his career was his perception of the essentially 
spiritual nature of true religion — and shall then proceed to 
examine his method of solvirig certain embarrassing problems 
which presented themselves, in the early progress of the 
Society of Friends. In my second lecture I hope to examine 
seriatim the statements iu the " History of England ;" and 
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in conclusion to review the whole of the evidence that has 
been brought forward, on the strength of which I shall ask 
your assent to conclusions verj different to those arrived a( 
by Lord Macaulay. 

In the following passage a modern writer has set foi 
with great perspicuity, some considerations peculiarly appli- 
cable to the investigation we are entering on : — 

"Very difficult indeed, is the just estimation of Jiuman 
" character in the easiest case ; it is especially so in the cast, 
" of those who are known to ua only by the uncertain reports 
" of history ; and most of all so, in the case of men whosn 
"peculiar gifts make them exceptions to many rules of 
" ordinary judgment. * » * * J"or the highest 
" kind of judgment of such men indeed, there are required' 
" qualities which few only possess : and among these ar^^ 
" I am persuaded, an historical imagination strong enougl 
" to enable the judge to place himself in the position of thi 
" subject, and yet not be canied away there, by those of hii 
" own feelings, which that subject never could have had : am 
" then a christian tolerance large enough to comprehend aoi 
" appreciate the effects which such differences of privil^s 
" and position must inevitably produce. Only too commonlyl 
" do we put our present selves into other men's positions, and' 
" think if we cau but do that, we do well. But alas 1 our- , 
" selves, our present modes of looking at nature, and society/' 
" and history, and all kinds of modern feelings and thought* 



" translated into the old ages, will never give us the sure 
" conception of bow the inhabitants of those ages really felt. 
" And unless we take into full, or at least fair account, men's 
" privileges and faculties, their hereditary and educational 
" prepossessions, the moral standard of their times, and the 
" laws they lived under ; and judge them according to these, 
"and not according to our own individual temperament 
" or enlightenment, we shall only condemn ourselves while 
" we judge our brethren."* 

Applying these principles in the case before us, let 
us go back in imagination to the earhet years of the 
seventeenth century, and live for a momeut in the England 
of 1600 — mingling with the subjects of Queen Elizabeth, 
talking to them, thinking with them, and feeling with 
them, But to grasp in harmonious and truikf^l propor- 
tions even the salient features of English society, as it 
existed in the reigns of the great Tudor Queen, of her imme- 
diate successors, and in the more than regal administration 
of Oliver Cromwell, is not an easy task. True, no part of 
our national story is more familiar, than is that of the 
century between 1658 and 1660 j but so varied and con- 
flicting were the influences acting on the men and 
women of tins period, that in fiidng our attention on 
one phase of their political or religious condition, we are 
very apt to overlook aspects of not inferior significance. 
■ Lectures on Great Men, ty Frederic Mycra, M.A., p. 470. 
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Thus the manifest power of Protestant principles, 
easily lead na to underrate the number of Somanists ii 
England, as well as the strength of the great Catholi 
reaction then in progress throughout Europe; or shocka 
by the unbridled licentiousness of the Court, we may forge 
the austere lives of very many cotcmporaiy Puritans. WheJ 
astonished at the dense ignorance which encompassed botl 
clergy and laity in the days of Elizabeth, let it not 1 
overlooked that it was also the age of Shakspere, of Spenser 
and of Bacon. The many sided, many coloured lamps of a 
Chinese bazaar furnish a simple illustration of our position— 
the spectator gazing at the white or blue side opposite hiin> 
forgets the black and the crimson ini'isible from his then 
standpoint. 

The aspect of most concernment to the biographer 
George Fox is one which has often been pointed out, anU 
seldom more clearly than by Lord Macaulay ; * I reftl 
to the exiertial apprehension g/' religion prevailing in ttt 
Elizabethan and Jacobite period. It may very safely b 
af&rmed, that much of what is styled the English Tteforma*^ 
tion, was the work of agents, not themselves experimental 
partakers of the povrer of religion. Amongst the statesmen 
who guided the councils of Eilward VI., and to some extent ' 
those of Elizabeth, in the earlier part of her reign, therw 
were men eminent for their piety, as well as for their state**] 

• Sec Mnoaulay'a EasRye — Burleigh nn<] hia Times, Vol. I. p. 221, &c. | 



luaiiship ; but it is important to remark, how superficial, 
how thoroughly outside, was the view of religion enter- 
tained by the Queen iierself, and by moat of her ministers — 
in short, how they treated it as a political lever, whereby 
men were to be moved for purposes of state policy. 
It would be easy to illustrate this position from the 
writings of the various authors. In "The History 
of the Early Puritans," by J. B. Marsden, M. A., the 
rehgious aspects of the period are depicted with singular 
ability and impartiality. To those who have leisure or 
iijclination for more detailed research, the puhUcations of 
the Parker Society supply an invaluable mine of literary 
wealth. Let us turn to one of the volumes of this series, 
entitled "The Eemains of Archbishop Grindal, D.D., 
successively Bishop of London, and Archbishop of York 
and Canterbury," This primate died in 1583, having 
occupied conspicuous stations in the Anglican church 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth's accession in IS! 
His connection with "the prophecyinga" is a point of 
much interest. To understand this movement, it is 
needful to recur to tlie low moral and religious condition 
of a great part of the population. We are apt to over- 
rate the amount of Protestant piety existing in England, 
from the lustre slied on the cause of the Reformation 
by its martyrs and confessors — but this illusion will 
be dispelled, by considering the comparative ease sritli 




nhioh the uatioa osoilliited between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism for forty years, and by reverting to the feot 
that not two per cent, of the clergy who had taught Eomiah 
tenets under Mary, vacated their livings on the accession of 
her Protestant sister. * Deep indeed was the indifference, 
and dense the spiritual lethargy which oppressed a large 
part of the English people, Not merely were the poor 
and ignorant superstitious and immoral, but the ElizabeMiaa 
literature — splendid as that literature is— still attests tii» 
licentiousness of thought and of expression, prevailing ia 
the intellectual and educated ranks of society. The 
ignorance of the clergy was astonishing j many could 
not read, some churches were closed even in London for 
want of pfBachors ; in many parts of the north of England 
the ministry of the word was a thing unknown. With the 
Iwpe of dispelling ignorance so gross, religious meetings 
were instituted in tliferent districts, at which says Strype : 

" The ministers at a set time, met together in some 
" church belonging to a market or other large town, and 
" there each in thtar order explained, according to th«r 
" ability, some particular portion of Scripture allotted them 
" before. And after all of them had done, a moderator, 
" who was one of the gravest and best learned among them, 
"made hia observations upon what the rest had said, and 
" deteimined the true sense of the place. And all was to be 
• Maiden's EarJj' Puritans, p. 10H. 



" dispateUed withiu such a space of time. And these were 
" commonly called exercises or prophesyings." * 

Tkeae gatherings were very largely attended, and being 
generaUy conducted by men of piety, the Divine blessing 
appears to have rested on them, and the knowledge of reli- 
gious truth was materially estended. It was however 
objected, by persons opposed to the Puritans j that 
unprofitable disputations sometimes arose ; and that eveu 
laymen would prcsunae to speak. Archbishop Qrindal, 
who undoubtedly loved Gospel truth, issued a paper 
of stringent regulations, whereby the " prophecyings " 
were placed under the immediate control of the Bishops, 
and the laity were excluded from taking any part in the 
proceedings. But this did not satisfy the imperious lady 
who aspired to t!ie headship of the Anglican church, equaDy 
with the queenahip of the Enghsh realm; she insisted on the 
immediate and absolute cessation of the exercises. Grin- 
dal rebelled against this ; thorougli ecclesiastic as he was, his 
heart warmed at seeing the knowledge of the glad tidings of 
Christ spreading amongst his benighted countrymen, and he 
addressed the Queen in a letter oi' manly and honest expostu- 
lation. After arguing both from the old and new Testament 
that the Church wants the service of uum^ iaithful preachers, 
the harvest being too great for the labourers, and bewailing 
the irreligion so manifest around him, the Archbishop 
" BcmainB uf Accbbiahuii Giindal, p. 3T3. 
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aucciuctly describes the character of " the prophecyiugSj" 
vindicates their Scriptural authority, qaotea numerous Cbris- 
tiaii writers in their defence, and concludes with some veiy 
plaia speaking to the Queen, for seeking to over-rule the 
judgment of her spiritual advisers. * 

This appeal did not move the Queen from her purpose ; 
she remained inexorable, considered that few preachers 
were preferable to many, in the church, that the laity did 
well not to neglect their secular affiiiis for religious concerna, 
and that the reading of homilies to the people was more 

■ GriDdal thus winds up his appeal : — 

" Tb liuve done maay things well, but osoopt ye parsevare to t^e endf 
" ye eajmot be Mcsaed. For if yo turn from God then God will turn 
" away hia merciful coimteoance from you. And what remaineth then to 
" ha looted for, hut only a terrible cipactation of God's judgments, and a 
" heaping up of wrath against the day of wrath ? 

" But I trust ia God, yoor Majesty will always humhlo youncif under 
" his mighty hand, and go forward in the zealous aatting forth of God'a 
" true religion, alwaya yielding due ohodicnoe and reverence to the word 
" of God, tho only rule of faiUi and religion. And if ya do ao althangh. 
" Godhathjuat cause many ways to be angry with you and us for our 
"unfaithfulness, yet I donht nothing, but that for bis own namo'a sake, 
" and for Ms glory's sake, ho n-il! still hold hia merciful hand over ua, 
" ahield and ptotaot us under the shadow of bia wings, as he hath dona 
" hitherto. 

" I beseoch God, oui Hoaveoly Father, plentifully to pour his principal 
" Spirit upon you, and always to direct your heart in hia holy fear. 



" Amen." t 



t Letter to llic Queen, Grindal'e Bamains, p. i 
Early Puritans, pp. 104-122. 



8co also Marsden'a 
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useful than sermons, or any instruction of a more popular 
chamcter. * It ia hononrable to the head and heart of 
Grindal, t\iat he refused to eudorae the Queen's worldly and 
superficial notions of religion, and died in disgrace through 
allegiance to his convictions. 

Another illustration furnished by the same volume, is 
eminently suggestive. During the year 1576, the relations 
of the English and Spanish governments were far from 
cordial. Burleigh and his colleagues thought it needful 
to " increase the efficiency of the national defences." The 
politic and subtle statesmen who sat at the council board 
of Queen Elizabeth, concluded that it would further the 
interests of the sea-faring populationj whence the navy 
was manned, if the consumption oifah could be increased ; 
and they determined to re-impose the observance of the old 
Popish fast or fish days, on the Protestants of England — 
not for the " furtherance of superstilion" and the clergy 
were expressly commanded to explain this in their sermons, 
but, — thus the decree runs, — "for the maintenance of 
mariners, fishmen, and nasy of this realm !" f Un- 
doubtedly the ministers of Elizabeth refurbished the 

■ It ia to be otservod Ihet though these proceedings took place soTentj 
yearii before the rise of the Society of Fi ienda, thia alluaton to them is 
not imfiertiQcnt, inasmuch as the scntimeuta of the Queen were thoroughly 
appropriated by her succcaaora. In 1630, Mursden aays, " The want of 
ftblc preachcrB was great i forthepoUcy of the court bad for some timo bocn 
to disoouiage preaching aa much as poBsible." — Earli/ Puriiani, p. 39<l. 
t Grindal's Bcmaiiis, p. 407> 
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nELtioaal defences by meaos less expensive to the taxpayer 
than those employed by the counsellors of Queen Victoria — 
but how carnalj how earthly, how eminently external, must 
have been that conception of Christianity, which subordinated 
the arrangements of the church, to euds bo avowedly political 
and worldly. 

Their very representative character, has induced me to 
dwell at some length on these two events — " t!ie prophecy- 
inga" and the re-imposition of fast days ; I must now press 
rapidly forward. The court idea of religion was certainly 
not more spiritual under James I. than it was under 
Elizabeth : in fact it was the reverse. To advance the 
glory of England, was at least a chief object which the 
Queen and her ministers proposed to themselves, in ad- 
ministtxing the patronage and controlling the arrangements 
of the church ; but in the reign of her pedantic and 
licentious successor, the distribution of ecclesiastical patron- 
age was principally determined, by the infamous object of 
making it an instrument for subverting the national liberties. 
At the close of the sixteenth and the b^inning of the 
seventeenth century, extravagance in dress, profanity in 
swearing and general immorality were rampant ; * the 
publication of the Book of Sports in ItJlS tending still 
further to demoralize the people ; but at the same time, 
and in part at least, in consequence of this condition of 
■ Maraderi's Early Poritana, pp. Hi, 33B. Pictorial History of 
EogUnd, Book VIII. p. 632, &c- 
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thiiigSj the Puritans, with all their sciupulous preclseness^ 
spite of the pillory and the dungeon, were steadily growing 
in power and in numbers — if not in piety. 

George Fox was bom in 1634. It was an eventful period 
of England's history. The protracted struggle between 
monarchical prerogatives and popular rights, was advancing 
towards its crisis, and in its progress, religious and political 
considerations were becoming increasingly intermingled. 
The movement towards Popery, promoted by the Court of 
Charles I., and by the party which owned Archbishop Laud 
as its head, had enlarged the area of controversy between 
the different parties in the Church of England, and em- 
bittered the passions of the combatants. The more extreme 
Puritans, were persecuted. For many years, all men of 
earnest piety, and particularly earnest preachers, were stu- 
diously discouraged. Then came a great re-action— the 
progress of events placed England under the swny of a 
Puritan ParHament, whose members were pre-eminently 
distinguished by their intense zeal for Eeligion. Episcopacy 
was abolished. " Scandalous Ministers " were deprived of 
their benefices by hundreds. The famous assembly of 
divines sat at Westminster. Eeligious topics were every- 
where debated with great heat — in the Parliament — in the 
Army — in every town, village, and hamlet in England. 
Wever either before or since, has so wide spread an interest 
been taken in Religious things. Nor can it be reasonably 
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doubted, that much of this zeal was at its rise, the { 
offspriDg of devotional feeling. Yet it was too off 
case, that the saccesaors of the Eeformers spen 
strength in dissensions with one another j and in arguing 
hifjh and interminable points of theology and philosophy. 
Milton in his blindness may have recalled this wordy warfarCj; 
when he wrote of some who 

" rpBSon'd high 
Of providi'ntc, forclmowlt!dgo, will, and Me, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge aliaolule, 
Aud found no end in wimd'rlng mazes lust."* 

The "subvetsion of the hearers" that ensued from th* 
polemical controversies of 1630-60, memorably justified 
the inspired counsel of the Apostle Paul to Timothy,'tl 
touching "strife about words." Of the period subsequent J 
to the breaking out of the Civil War, Lord Macaula 
truly says, " Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents anS 
" Baptists, were striving for mastery, and were in every corn^ 
"of the realm, reviling and refuting one another," J Ann 
more than this ; — many of the sects put forth the claim o 
being not a Chdrch, but tue Church, the one appointed 
outward corporation, to which the promises of God were con- 
fined; the exclusive possession of these promises, making it 



• Paradiee Lost. Book II. 068— 561, 
t 2 Tim. U, 14. 
J Hiaforj- of England. Vol. IV. page 24. 
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r< s dutj to punish with the civil awordj all diaseiiters from its 
commuiiionj as schismatics and hereticB. Such were some 
of the piienomena which English Cfaristianity presented, 
as George I'ox grew up with but little of book educatioUj 
in bis Leicestershire home. Whilst the outlines of his 
early biography are so familiar that they need not detain 
U3 long, it would be impossible to pass them by in 
silence; for I think they will be found to throw much 
light upon his character. Distinguished during his boy- 
hood, and afterwards when apprenticed to the trade 
of a shoemaker, by strict truthfulness and great con- 
scientiousness, he had reached his twentieth year when 
he became the subject of spiritual exercises, the in- 
tensity of which, for some years disqualified him from 
foUowing any manual avocation. He left his home and 
wandered from place to place, holding converse on religious 
matters, with professors of every denomination, yet finding 
help from none. 

What, it will be asked, was the cause of his distress ? 
A careful examination of his writings will show, I think, 
that it arose in part from the feeling of his i 
fulness in the sight of God, and in a stOl greater degree 
from the oppressive sense of the siii and misery prevailing 
in the world around bim. It was the disquiet of a contem- 
plative, and scrupulously conscientious mind — bewildered 
by the theological turmoil that encompassed it — tliirstiug 
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for communion with God, and asking what was the parpostfJ 
of its being, and what was its place in the Creation. 

Reading Fox's simple narrative, in conjunction with thffl 
ample histories of the seventeenth century, can we not i 
imagination, stand by the side of this Leicestershire show 
maker, and enter into the conflicts of his troubled spirit ? Can" 
we not, in measure, comprehend the feelings of his inmost 
sool, as liis eyes rested on the pages of the New Testament, 
and he felt that there was a wondrous and a blessed reality 
in the religion of Jesus Christ — and anon looking mournfully 
into the world he exclaims " Where can I see this religion in 
actual life, and how may T attain to the heavenly Kingdom 
which ia not meat and drink — not an outward thing — > 
hut " rigbteoosness and peace and joy in the Holy^-fl 
Ghost?" Can my perplexities be solved by any of the'^ 
score sects aronnd me, each claiming the title and the 
prerogatives of the true church? Is this reciprocal 

anathematizing — ^this reciprocal persecution — the fruit otA 
pure and unde&led religion ? Is it tho mind of Christ I 
that his followers should fight abont priestly vestments— i 
that statesmen should appoint reliffif)iis fasts to augment the 
sale of herrings — that Presbyters should revile Bishops — 
that Protestant Bishops should clip the ears of Puritans — 
that the Presbyterian Puritans should persecute the. Iit- 
dependeni Puritans ? It was to solemn and coraplei tjues- 
tionings like these, that Eox at last found a soul-satisfying 
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response. The beautiful and often quoted paragraph in which 
he details his experience is os follows : — 

" But aa T had forsaken all the priestSj so I left the separate 
" preachers also, and those called the most es^perienceti people ; 
"for I saw there was none among them allj that could speak 
"to my condition. And when all my hopes in them, and in 
" all men were gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to help 
" me, nor could tell what to do ; then, then, I heard a voice 
** which said ' There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speat 
*' to thy condition.' And when I heard it, my heart did 
" leap for joy. Then the Lord did let me see why there was 
"none upon the earth that conld speak to my condition; 
" namely, that I might give !iim all the glory. For all arc 
"concluded under sin, and shut np iii unbelief, as I had 
"been; that Jesus Christ might have the pre-eminence, 
"who enlightens, and gives grace, and faith, and power. 
" Thus when God doth work, who shall let it ? And this 
"I knew cxperiTnentally. My desires after the Lord 
"grew stronger, and zeal in the pure knowledge of God 
" and of Christ alone, without the help of any man, book, 
"or writing."* 

Surely we need not marvel, that a "joy akin to rapture" 

inspired the breast of Fox, as the sublime and consoling 

truths were unfolded to his mind and conscience, that sinful 

man may come for pardon imwediatelif to Ciirist, without 

• George Fox'a Jonrnol, 1st Flil. p, H. 
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human interventioTL — that the Most High still dwells bjTfl 
his Spirit in the heart of every believer, — and that t 
Saviour as head of his own church is still fulfilling 1 
ancient promise to be with that church " alway, even to t 
end of the world."* 

Compare, for a moment, the opening pages of Fox's Joumalj 
with the following passage from the writings of Archbishop 
Leigiiton, a contemporary author of devout piety, and half- 
un willing a throne-holder in the Episcopal church of Scotland. 
He thus comments on the verses, " Of which talxation the 
prophets have enquired and searched diligenilj/, who prophesied 
t^ the g^race that should come unto you : searching miat, or 
what manner of ijme the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when if testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glori/ that should foUoy>."\ 

" ' No man knows the thing? of a man but the spirit of 
" wan.' X But how holds that here P For if a man speak 
" out the things that are in his spirit, then others may know 
" them ; but the Apostle's aim there, is, to conclude that the 

•Tlierenler will find in the Appendix, B, an cstract from George Foi'a 
JoiimRl, ehowing (liaC at an early age, he was sensible af the ineatimahle 
value of the atoning aacriGce raiAs hy Jeeua CLiiet for the aios of the 
whole world. For a very careful and dispaaaionate esposition, of the 
different modes in which Martin Luther and George Foi apprehended the 
doctrine of Justification hy Faith, see a Tolume entitled "Man's Kes- 
toration," by W. Brown, Jun. Bennett, Londoj), 1860, pp, 6—21, 4c. 
Bee also Appendix C. 

t 1 Peter i. 10, 11. JI Cor. ii. 11. 
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"tluDgs of God, even such as were revealed in his word, 
could not be known but by his own Spirit ; so that though 
revealedj vet they remain still unrevealed, till the Spirit 
teach within as well as without ; because they are intelligible 
by none, but by those wlio are tlie private scholars and 
hearers of the Holy Ghost, the author of them; and because 
there are so few of these, therefore there is so little real 
believing amidst all the uoise and profession that we make 
of it. Who is there (if you will believe them) tJiat believes 
not ? and yet truly there is too much cause to continue 
the prophet's regret, 'Who hath believed our report?'* 
Learn then to suspect yourselves, and to find out your 
own unbelief, that you may desire this Spirit to teach you 
inwardly those great mysteries which he outwardly reveals 
and teaches by his word. Make use of that promise, and 
press the Lord with it, 'They shall be all taught of 
God.'"tt 
How strikingly coincident are the aspirations of the two 

good men — the founder of Qaakevism and the Anglican 

Archbishop ! 

George Fox went forth to pcoclaira his message. He called 

men from a religion of forms to a religion of practice; 

he bade them take heed to " the light, life, and power of 

Christ" in their own hearts; he taught with impressive 



• laa. liii. 1 



t laa. liv, 13. 
j'iesl-p. 167. 
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eamestnesB that every maa's conscience is immediatei 
responsible to its Creator ; and that by no device — by nOfl 
priestly intervention — can sach responsibility be got rid of." 
He found a people prepared warmly to respond to hia 
appeal, and many weary thirsty spirits experieaced comfort 
and refreshment in its reception. Thus the Society 
Friends originated, 

I shall not pursue the details of Fox's life further, 
as they bear on the immediate object of this lecture — ^I 
fully he preached the gospel from Falmouth to Aberdeei 
how he proclaimed "the truth," {to use his own ex- 
pressive phraseology,) now oa the banks of the Elbe, 
and now in the aunny islands of the west : — how in 
tones of indignant remonstrance he rebuked the stem 
bigotry of the JJew England Puritans, or in gentler 
accents, told the Efid Men in "the forest primieval," of the 
love of tlie common Father of all — concerning all these 
things, " and his might," and hia persecutions, I adopt the 
oft repeated formula of the Hebrew chronicler, and ask, 
" Are they not written" in the folio Journal of George Fox P 

The Society of Friends was growing in numbers daily. 
All its arrangements were necessarily modelled in conformity 
with that spiritual apprehension of Christianity, which was 
the bond of union to the early Friends. Most of these 
arrangements were elaborated by Fox. Twenty-one yean 
elapsed from the beginning of Uis ministry, iefore JfillU 
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^-Penn- Joined Aim, and twenty ere Robert Barclay/ Irought 
the ttrength and the prestige, of his learning and his logic. 

Our train of inquiry will here divide into three branches — 
I propose in the Jtrat place to ask how, as the leading and 
legislative spirit, in a great association of men. Fox treated 
the perplexing subject of Feiends' MAitaiAGES — seeo-iidly, 
what were his views and deeds touching Education — 
thirdly, what action was taken by this denouncer of " forms," 
when confronted by the comprehensive question of Chuech 

GoVBRNMEKT and DlSCIPUNH. 

It would he difdcult to select a test, whereby to try the 
character of a religions reformer and an ecclesiastical legislator 
situated as was George Fox, more searching and severe, 
than that which is furnished by his manner of handling the 
subject of Marriage, in its connection with the Society of 
Friends. Not isolated texts only, such as "One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye arebret]iren,"*but the whole 
scope of the New Testament teaching, seemed in the view 
of the early Friends, to forbid the distinction commonly 
drawn between the Clergy and the Laity. The brotherhood of 
believers, and their commoii relation to one Lord and Master, 
precluded, as they believed, the existence of a hierarchy in 
a rightly constituted church. Jesns Christ himself, baing 
the Great and Only Mediator between God and man. He is 
pre-eminently the High Priest of the New Covenant, and 
* Mutt. niii. 8. 



througli the one Offering made on Calvary, every Christian 
man, woman or child, becomes a " priest unto God." 
Resolute in their maintenance of this doctrine, the first 
Priends would in no way whatsoever ackaowledge the 
claims of the Anglican priesthood. They discarded clerical 
interference in the naming of infants and the registration of 
births. No white-robed priest was allowed to consign the 
dead to their last resting place. The little plots of land, 
scattered over every part of England, (many of them now 
unused, but still bearing the name of "The Quakers' Burying- 
grounds,") testify to the earnest faith of the men whose 
dust they hold, who having rejected sacerdotal interference 
from infancy to old age, rejected it in death itself, and were 
interred beneath tnrf unconsecrated by human hands. la 
upholding this same great testimony, George Fox stoutly 
denied that the blessing of the clergyman was required 
give validity to the ceremony of marriage. He declare* 
that marriage should be " in the Lord," that it 
"God's joining and not man's," and that the nupti 
covenant should be entered into, as in the preseni 
of God Himself. In a long epistle on marriage, writtei 
in 1669, wherein this view is set forth somewl 
luminously, he says : — 

"For it is not the Bishops' nor Priests' work 
" marry people, nor is it to be seen, nor you ne 
" read throughout the Holy Scriptures, that either priests 
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" and bishops married any ; but it is God's work, and 
"Hia ordinance; for 'whom God joins together, let no 
"man put asunder.' "* 

It wonld be easy to multiply quotations of a like import. 
The promiuent idea in them all is the same — marriage is 
eminently a religious ordinanccj to be celebrated in the 
presence of the assembled church, and ol its living head 
the Lord Jeans Christ; the spectators of the ceremony- 
being witnesses to the validity of the civil contractj whilst 
the rehgioua ratification of the covenant comes immediately 
from heaven. 

The poet Longfellow has given us a picture of a Puritan 
wedding. On the morning of the marriage between John 

L&ldea and " the Puritan maiden Priscilia," it is recorded 

rthat 

" Frienda weie aasemblad together, the Elder and Mo^Btrate also 

" Graced the scene with their presecoe, und stood li^ the Law and the 

Gospel, 
" One with the Bonctian of earth, and one with the blesEing of IleaTeii." 

Rejecting in their marriage ritual, auch clerical and 
magisterial intervention as is here alluded to, the " early 
Friends" did nevertheless seek as earnestly as their Puritan 
cotemporaries, that "the sanction of earth" and "the 
blessing of heaven," might both attach to their matrimonial 
contracts. George Fox " gave forth a paper" on the subject 
• George Foj^b Epiatles, Ed. 1688, p. 279. 



BO early as 1653,* Llic same year iii which thu Prutcctor's Par- 
liament " empowered the civil magistrate to perforai the rites- 
"of marriage; and enacted farther, that no marriage other-- ■ 
" wise performed should be legal."t The line of action 
which he adopted was bold and intrepid, but marked by 
prudence and calm forethought. Without asking leave 
of Cromwell, of Parliament, or of any earthly potentate, 
a simple form of marriage ceremony waa established, which 
he thus describes : 

" They" (i. e. parties intending to marry} " were to lay it 
"before the faithful in time, before anything was concluded; 
"and afterward publish it in the end of a meeting, or in a 
" market, (as they were moved thereto.) And when all things 
" were found clear, they being free from all others, and their 
" relatives satisfied, then they might appoint a meeting on, 
" purpose, for the taking of each other ; in the presence of at 
" least twelve faithful witnesses." J 

These witnesses subscribed their names to a certificate of 
marriage, and this document was often shewn to a Justice 
of the Peace : arrangements were also made for the propCT 
registration of these _marriages, "in books kept for that 
purpose." § 

• Geo. Fos'a Journal, p. 316. 
t Manden's iMtei Puritans, p. 366. 
J Gcorgo Fox's Jonrnal, p. 316. 

{ I have not met with O. F.'i paper of 1663 ; but a pampHct of his 
datfid 7lhmo. lflo9,printeil by Tlios. Simmons, London, pp. 4- B ; describes 
ttiese UTtuigementa u then in operation. 
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It is not very easv at once to realize all that was risked 
in these proceedings. Would the legal tribunals recognize 
unions thus contracted ? Would they be deemed valid 
marriages in the eye of the law ? On the response given 
to this iaquirjj hinged a tremendous atake^ — the reputation 
of families, the legitimacy of children, and the rights of 
property. That principle must have been regarded as of 
vital moment, allegiance to vrhich induced a step requiring 
moral courage, perhaps even greater and nobler, than that 
displayed by the sufferers in the dungeon or at the pillory. 
'Fan's immortal contemporary wrote truly when speaking 
of one who 

" for thii tcfltimonj of truth had borno 

Uniyeraal reproach" 
he added 

"fur worso to bear 
Than violonoo."* 

The new ceremonial was soon beset with dangers on every 
hand. Being unattended with coat, some parties actually 
availed themselves of it on the ground of its cheapness ! — 
as was to be expected, the subsequent lives of such 
persons reflected no ecl&t on the manner of their nuptials. 
Then again, there were not a few, convinced of Quaker 
principles in the main, who were reluctant to depart 
from the authorised marriage ceremony, shrinking from 
exposing themselves, their families and their property, to 
• PataJifie Loat, Book VI. 34, 
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the raproat;li and danger incident thereto. And lastly, 
the clergy succeeded in treating this novel method of 
solemnising marriage, as an offence cognizable by the 
Ecclesiastical courts , and several persons were imprisoned 
in consequence. ' 

In 1661, the validity of a union contcacted according to 
the nsages I have described, was tried at Nottingham, 
before Judge Archer ; who ruied that it was " reasonable 
and consistent with natural rights and the precepts of the 
Gospel, that all marriages made according to the several reli- 
gious persuasions of the parties, ought to be valid in law."* 
The judicial approval or acknowledgment thus obtained, 
was afterwards confirmed by superior courts. But un- 
doubtedly a different result must have ensued, had it not 
been for the scrupuloos care exercised in the manner of 
conducting the ceremonial. Not merely was that mode 
very deliberate, but George Fos insisted that every appear- 
ance of baste or undue privacy should be avoided. Very 
wearisome to the parties concerned must have been the 
repeated " presentations" of their matrimonial intentions, at 
divers meetings, the inquiries of committees into consent of 
relatives, clearness from similar engagements, &c. and many 
a joke must have passed through the merry crowd, when 
from the market-cross of a country town, the expectant 
bridegroom proclaimed his forthcoming nuptials — but no 
• Poi'e Journal, p. 249. Gnugh'a History of Frienda, Vol. II. p. 188. 
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arrangements of a loose or evasive character, would have 
saved the marriages of Friends from the double brand of 
public opinion and of national law. That all difficulties 
were overcomCj is not merely a cause of gratitude to the 
Supreme Disposer of eventSj but it reflects great credit on 
the steady, persevering prudence of the men who sur- 
mounted them. 

The Journal and Epistles of (Jeorge FoXj clearly prove 
that his was the leading mind, in grappling with this 
question.* The multitudinous pamphlets of the early 
Quaker literature supply many indirect confirmations of 
tliis view, and show us his intimate connection vrith the 
marriage proceedings of the Society. I will mention two 
instances. Here is a specimen of a seventeenth century 
title page ; " Something by way of a rejoynder to Richard 
"Smith his reply, wherein I have cleared myself and 
" others from the lyes and slanders, which he (as his usual 
"manner is) hath cast upon us. Written by Alexander 
"Lawrence." Tl lis treatise was published in 1678; from 
its contents it would seem, that the Richard Smith spoken 
of in so uncomplimentary a manner, had made it a matter 
of accusation against George Fox, that so many Friends 
consuUed Aim respecting marriage proceedings, as in Richard 
Smith's opinion, to imply a lack of faith in the guidance 

• See George Foi'a Journal pp. 302, 316, 353, 35i, &o. ; also Epiatlas, 
Ho. 264. pp. 273, 282. 



of the Holy Spirit. Alexander Lawrence's refutalion of the 
charge is very lively ; I aubjoin an extract from it in the 
accompanying not«.* 

• " The neit tHag that Eichard Smith tella the Reader of, is, that a 
" Paper of Goorgo Foi'a woe bronglit io him, in which George Poi laith, 
>< joaaj Frunida come to ln'm concemmg muriageB, to know what thej 
" ^old do in that caao ; so that it may now (soith R. Smith) be sca- 
" Bonably asked, what is become of the Light of Christ, bo cryod up for the 
" only BnffloioDt Toachet, to teach all things requisite for men to know i 

>' Answer.— The Light ia as sufficient as ever it wub, bleased be the (5od 
" of Light for ever ; and this no more proTea the Light to be defeelJTe, or 
■■ that they durst not trust to it ia this our day and GuncmtioTi, because of 
"apenking to G. F. aa aforesaid (kb Siehnrd Smith, page 4, unoIiriBtiaolikB 
" soith it doth) than it proved the Light defective, or that they durst uot 
" truat to it in the primitive time, when Paul and Barnabas, snd certain 
" others of t^em. Acts. xr. 2. should go up to Jcrusalom to the Apostles 
" and Elders th^e, to know what they must do as touching circumcision ; 
■' might iC not as veil at that time have been said, what is become of the 
" anffioienoy of the Light (Paul that great Apoatle of the Gentiles was sent 
"to torn people to, Acts xxri. 18 f) Doth tiot sending to the Aposttea and 
" Elders at Jerusalem to know what you miist do in this ease, prove either 
" the Light is defective or you data not trust to it f nay, this doth not 
" follow but shewelh that aome are come to a more full Age in the Truth, 
" and SD, to a more clear and deep eense and knowledge of the Mind and 
"WiUof Giod, and of things rektiag to his Kingdom than others, and such 
' ' the God of Heaven in the infinite Wisdom and Gondncaa ia pleaaed to 
"make use of as Lnstimneuls in his hand, for the Benefit and Comfort of 
" Buch who are mete weak, and some but as Babes in Christ, which Apoitlcs 
"and Eiders in their day did not reject, but H-rota to them what they shonld 
" do, which when thoy had roceived, they rejoyccd for the Consolation 
'' (vGT. 31), aa many laiUiful ones do now for what God hath been pleased 
"to do by George Fox and many other Elders and Fathers, as instrumenta 
"inhiihandfor the weU-heing and Government of his Chnroh, for which 
" weblcBE the name of oor God who gave some Apostle's, eom? Prophets an'I 
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Another of the literary curiosities of early Quakerism, was 
published by Benjamin Lawrence in 1663 : it purports to 
be ; — a letter of queries respecting marriage, sent to George 
Eox ; his reply thereto j and a commentary on said reply, 
by Lawrence. This commentary seems to have been re- 
required from the supposed obscurity of Fox's answer to 
the original queries. The whole treatise is curious rather 
than edifying, but the following extract is characteristic, 
and worth preserving : — 

"I received from thee by the carrier," G. E. his reply 
"to the Answer and Letter of Queries, which appeared at 
"first to whom it particularly concerned as a parable; 
" and to the thing in question but little answer. G. F. being 
" told 90, said he did usualb/ amwer to tie ground of a 
"tkvag, rather than the words. But," adds Lawrence, 

" Evongolista, and some PoaWrs and Teaohans for the parfeotine oftho 
" Saints, for tho woct of tho MiiUBtry, for tho pdifying of tho Body of 
'• Chtifst, till wc all come in the unity of the Faith and of the Knowlodgo 
" of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meaaura of the stature of 
" the fuJaesa of Chiiat, Ephca. ir< II, 12, 13. S. Smith might u well hare 
" said aa many do, what need you t« proach, pray, huild up, exhort 
" ad^iac, counsel, adawniBh, reprove, and such like holy Duties ? (ia not 
" the Light sufficient ? what is become of the auffloicncy thereof^ so much 
" eryed up hy you) as cavil agpinat Friends fbc coming tc 
" ash what Ihey must da in the case of marriages, for their so doing doth 
" not prove the Light defective or that anch dural not trust to it. 

" Something hy way of rejoyndei to Hichard Smith his reply 

" wherein X have cleared myself end others IVom the Ljica and 

" Slanders which he (aa his usual manner is) has caat upon us. 

" Written hy Alexander Lawrenco, 1071." 
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" this replie being weighed, is found so full (though short) 
" that it maj serve for a standard rule to answer all queries 
" that ever ]ieed be made concerning marriages ! " &c. * 

The following letterj addressed to itichard Sichardson, a 
schoolmaster, of London, by George Pox, will appropriately 
conclude this section of my lecture : it is valuable as showing 
his anxietyj that his proceedings should be fortified by the aid 
of past experience and careful historical investigafion : — 

" Now dear E. It., I desire that thou would search all 
" the libraries concerning marriages, and what they do say of 
"of them; and the Fathers, and how they did before the 
" monts first came in ; and when marriage with the priest 
" carae in ; and search histories and laws, and see what thou 
" canst bring out both good and bad; and what maketh a 
" marriage — and do what thou oanst in tliia thing." t 

I fear the details I have entered into on this ques- 
tion, will have been thought tedious. This however 
I shall not regret, if I have been successful in explain- 
ing the great difficulties which encompassed the marriage 
proceedings of the eariy Friends, the arrangements adopted 
to overcome these difhculties ; and the triumpliant establish- 
ment of these arrangements, iu spite of the combined 
opposition of powerful opposing influences. It has been shown 



" " Concerning Mttrrinj 
aoBwec to a friend's letter 

t Quoted in "W. Tanne 
anil SomBTSelshire ; note n 



c ; a letter to G. F. nnd vitb it, a copy of an 
onceraing matringB." 1663, p. 3. 
'b Locturi'B oa tie History of Friends in BriBtal 
page 14, 
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from his owQ writings, and from the testimouy of ftienda 
and foesj that George Fox was the prime mover and director 
of the Societj through the varied stages of this perplexing 
business •■ — and I think you will be prepared to admit, that 
his conduct was bold, and even daring — but at the same 
time prudent and sound minded, 

The journal and epistles of George Tox, supply abun- 
dant proof of the interest which he felt, and of the efforts 
which he put forth, in the cause of EELiDiOTia education. 
An illiterate man himself, it need not have excited much 
surprise, had he shared the delusion of some of his associates, 
who thought it desirable to discard the use of secondary 
means in the Education of the young. There were 
a considerable number of persons, who argued, that 
inasmuch as the Holy Spirit was the great teacher of 
men in spiritual things, that therefore the storing of the 
memory, the culture of the understanding, and the train- 
ing of children in right moral, and religious habits, 
were works of supererogation,* Though passages in some 

" The Bocloty of Friends, ai a vhole, never enlerlained auch 
■views. Thomiis Ellwood aaya coniiilently tiat tlio Friends did not decry 
all litorary purauila, aa had been charged against them. He thus 
writea (in 1662) ; " I mentioned before, that when I was a boy I had 
made some gnod progreaa in learning ; and lost it all again before I came 
to be a man : nor was I rightly sonsible of my loss therein, nnKl I 
came amongst the Ctuakera, But then I both eaw my loee, and lamented 
it ; and applied myaelf vith utmost diligence, at all leisure times to 
recover ilj so false I found that charge to bo, whiih in those times was 
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of his earlier writings, may not uunaLurally be coiistrued 
as favouring tliese views. Fox had not advanced very far 
in his career, when he perceived their extreme danger, and 
he laboured by word and writing, to avert the evils he saw 
to be imminent. Oliver Cromwell was still in the zenith of 
his power, when the following lines were penned ; 

" Dear friends, exhort ail yonc families at times and 
" seasons, whether they he servants or children, that they be 
"informed in the truth. For when ye were professors, many 
" of you did exhort and instruct them in the form, when that 
"ye had not the power. And therefore now being brought 
"into the truth, ye should be more diligent to exliort, 
"admonish and instruct them."* 

A modern writer on the history of Education in the 
Society of Friends (the late Samuel Tuke), has collected a 
large number of George Fox's expressions on this subject j 
I will read a few of them. 

" In 1669, he says, ' Truly my life has been often hurtheiied 
" through the want of restraining servants and children of that 
" liberty they run into.' Again, ' Some among you breed up 

cost, as a reproach npon the Quokcrg, that tliey ilespiaed tnH decried d) 
hnnum learning ; bocanse Ihey deniod it to bo eaaontially noceaaiuy to ■ 
Gospal mimBtry, wMch wna one of the controTeraicfl of thosa times. — Lfft 
of T/inmai Ellteood, 2nd edition, p. 163. 

■ trcorgo Fox's Epistleg, p, Si, Sue bJso u Choracteristio pamphlet 
publiflhed in 1B67, " A Warning to all Teaebera of Cbildrpn whEoh are 
called School Maetere and School Mietrcesoa. By G. Foi," 
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" your children in such a rude, heady wayj that when they 
"grow up they do not matter you, nor care for you. * * 
" # * » In many thiugs they are worse than many of 
" the world's— ^more loose, stubborn, and disobedient, so that 
" when they come to be sent apprentice they run quite out 
" into the world. Truth brings into humility and meekness, 
" gentleness and tenderness. * * * * Therefore 
" consider these things in ail your families, and remember the 
" time of your former profession, wherein you exercised the 
" reason of men so as to bring your children and servants, to 
" an outward profession ; now, on being come to a possession 
" of Life, take heed lest you lose right reason, wisdom, un- 
" derstanding and knowledge.' 

''In the yeai 1679, he urges the same topic in rathw 
" a different way. After mentiouing the Jews, and also 
"the Turks and Heathens, as training up their children 
" each in their own way, and referring to the care eserciscd 
" by the birds and beasts in the training of their young, he 
" saya, ' All these things might teach people. Now, you 
" having yonr food from Christ, and God your Father, cannot 
" you train up your children in the fear of God, and tell them 
" from whence you have all your good things, that they may 
" come to receive of all these good things from the good 
" God, and Christ, the treasure of wisdom and knowledge, 
" and that you may say, the children of your children are the 



" crown of your old men in the trath, and the glory of their 
" fathers in God." * 

In another part of the same epistle (written from Swarth- 
more), he says : 

" So every man and woman ia to teach, instruct and 
"order their own diUdreo and faniiliesj as the Jews 
" did in the old Covenant ; then much more they should 
" train them up in the new Covenant, which eseeeds the 
"old; so that in all things they might give thanlcs, 
"and praises to God, that in all things the Lord 
"might he glorified iu all their families. So all Christian 
"families are concerned in LJjcse particular services, before 
" they come to the general service (to wit) to be 
"Overseers and Ministers, faithful men as Fathers, and 
" faithful women as Mothers, and teachers of good things ; 
" and the young men and women as bretlircn and sisters 
" in purity." t 

But George Fox did not content himself with writing 
epistles. In 1667 he succeeded in establishing a boarding 
school for boys at Waltham Abbey — a locabty famous 
in English History as the scene of an important epis 
iu the life of Henry VIII., and now celebrated for 
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" FIto Papera on tho post proccpdingB and oiporionoa of the Sode^ -m 
in with the Eciuuation of Youtli." York, 1 843, p. 9. f 
t Gcovga Foi's Epistles, p. 136, 
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gunpowder miiU ; — " and also a women's scliool at Shackle- 
" wei, for instructing girls and young maidens, in what- 
" Boever things were civil and useful in the creation," * 
It appears that iu the new schools, both the ancient 
and modern languages were taught. An elementary Latin 
book was published in 1076, under the sanction of Chris- 
topher Taylor, tlie learned master of Walthnm school ; the 
names of George Fox and of EUia Hookes being associated 
with his on the title page. One paragraph from this book is 
worth recording, " We deny nothing for children's learning 
" that may be honest and useful for them to know, whether 
"relating to divine principles, or tliat may be outwardly 
" serviceable for them to learn in regard to the outward 
"creation." I infer from occasional entries in Fox'a 
Journal, that he continued to manifest his interest ia 
the schools at Waltham Abbey and other places to the 
close of Ilia life. He had the satisfaction of seeing several 
other boarding schools established iu different parts of 
England; and also many day schools held in the meeting- 
houses of Eriends. 

"When we remember the incessant persecutioa which 

attended the Society through the first forty years of its 

history — when we ascertain the vexations obstacles thrown 

in the way of dissenting schoolmasters by the laws of the 

■ G. Fux'a Jounml, p. 3!0, 
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period — and when we note, that allied with these hindering ' 
things, was a considerable amount of erroneous doctrine 
on the question of education, in the Society itself, we can 
not but admire the vigour and right Daiodedness of George 
Fox, in obtaining so mach as he did for the rising genera- 
tion — bow much soever even that might fall short of what 
was required, and of what he himself desired. Nor will onr 
estimation be at all lessened by contrasting these endeavoure, 
with the educational apathy of the succeeding generation < 
Friends, though many difBculties were then removed witii 
which their predecessors bad had to contend. 

For further particulars on this interesting topic, I mnsfffl 
refer yon to the " Five Papers on the History of Education* 
in the Society of Friends," already alluded to ; and of whicIC 
I have freely availed myself, in preparing the pTeceding':! 
sketch. 

I now invite your attention to the part taken by George. I 
Fox in the establishment amongst the Friends of a system 
of CnDBCH DiscTPLiKE, — asjstem which in its main features, 
is the same at the present time as it was in 1670. It is I 
certainly a remarkable fact, that arrangements very similar to I 
those which were instituted by this uneducated man, two | 
hundred years ago, are still preserved in lively action on both 

of the Atlantic. The early Quaker chronicler 
nnanimoua in assigning the foremost place in the establish- 
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iiient of " meetings for discipliue"* to Geoi^e Fox ; and it is 
noteworthy, that they were mostly settled before Barclay 
and Penu were associated witli him. 

In the primitive churcii ecclesiastical arrangements arose 
spontaneously, from the murmuring of the "Grecians," 
whose " widows were neglected in the daily ministrations." t 
A like cause — the necessity for adopting measures efficiently 
to relieve the poor — largely eondnced to the establishment 
of a system of church discipline, in the Society of Friends. 
During the first years of its history, religious meetings were 
often held, to promote the spread of " the Truth," which 
were attended by great multitudes of people — both Friends 
and others. At the conclusion of the devotional part of the 
services, the elder and more experienced Friends would meet 
together to talk over the affairs of the church, and at these 
embryo "meetings for discipline," the chief business consisted 
in inquiring into the necessities of the poor and providing 
for their relief, Balby near Doncaster, Bedford, and 
Skipton in Craven, are amongst the places where these 

■ " B; the tenn disciplinD, we underatand all tl 
rogulntioQs which aro instituted for the civil and icligititia bcnolit of n 
ChriHtitin church : Iho meotiiigs of difcipline ajc, of courao, for the purpose 
af carrying thoae ohjccta into offcut," 

Eulca of Discipline and Adricos of London Tuarly Meeting ; 
Ed. 1 S31, IntrodnctioD, p. zvii- 
tAotavi, I. 




meetings were held in the time of the Commonwealth. 
The rehef of the penecuied was closely allied with the 
relief of the poor, and for nearly forty years, when the 
prisons of England were crowded by men and women, 
undergoing every species of hardship for the testimony of a 
good conscience — ^it was a service which heavily taxed the 
time] abilities, and pecuniary resources, of the early Friends. 
The records of the first "meetings for discipline" are largely 
occopied with minutes, in one way or other relating to 
persecution j when Fathers or Mothers, Husbands or Wivea, 
Brothers or Sisters, were suffering the spoliation of their 
estates, or were lying in damp cold dungeons, their interests 
mjist have been the all absoi'bing subject to the other mem- 
bers of the afflicted church.* What has been already said 
respecting Friends' marriages, has introduced us to another 
branch of ecclesiastical business, provided for at a very- 
early period. In most parts of the country, conferences of 
Friends held at intervals of about three months, and lience 
called "Quarterly Meetings," were established previous 
to 1660, which took cognizance of the different matters 
now enumerated, and in other ways sought to promote the 
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• Very manj' reodere of history ata but imperfectly acquaitited, with the 
Tist amount of pocsecation endured by the first Frienda. The subject has 
not received its due share of attention &t ttie hands of modem hialoriaiui. 
In an address to the Biahopa and Clergy iasuEd from London, " 30lh of 
Ist mo., callud March I680, signed on behalf of our siiffuring friends," by 



welfare of tlie body ; this was the second step towards the 
establishment of a systentaliu church govermneDt, 

And here — though at the risk of repetition — let me revert 
to the heterogeneous elements which united in the formation 
of the first body of Friends. Churchmen and Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Brownists, Sectaries and Malignanta, Soldiers of 
Gustavus — of Rupert — and of Cromwell, found a common 
bond of uuion in the spiritual faith they embraced. It can 
only be a matter of surprise that with such subjects, ao little 

Thomiu Bobcrt^n, Richard Bland, Jaha Sov nter and WiUiam Ingram ; 
it is stated lliat— 

I. Between the yclkrs 1660 nnd 1680, liieie had died in 

prison of the people called Quakers 213 

II. That then remained in prison (direra having been 

closely confined for seTOtnl years) 276 

III. The number of thoie'that had mfi^d imprisonment for 

attending their religious meeting and refusing to 
ewear, (eome of them having had a sentence of 
Freemuniio passed on them) 9437 

IV. The number eicommunioatcd and imprisoned for not 

conforming to the public worship 62* 

V. Sentenced for bauislroient 198 

« And tbia instant yeai 168S, there were presented to 

King James II- the account of present priaoncrs . . 1160 
"With account of prisoners that died since 1680 .... 78 

" Tho number of all Ihe said sufferers como to hand". 13,310 

These figures aie irrespective of 3179 persons who suffered "Imprisonment^ 
Stockings, Whippings, Loss of Gooda and other abuses," ond of "9 who 
died in prisoQ of bad usage, "in the dajra of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
»nd in the commonwoalli days."— Aa rcpported to the Kinp in ISOl. 
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of excess or of fanaticisnij* marks the rise of Quakeiiatn. 1 
Tet, 03 ia veil kuoviij such tendencies did exist, and at 
times diaplajed themselves offensively. With the rapid 
growth of the Society, George Fox increasingly perceived 
the necessity for taking steps, to repress the outbursts 
of fanatical or misguided zeal, and for placing the govern- 
ment of the church on a more systematic basis. This 
decision was undoubtedly expedited by the occurrence of a 
heresy fomented by John Perrott — a man somewhat crazyt — 
though "two hundred years before his age" in at least 
two particulars, having instituted a " beard movement," and a 
system of phonetic speUiag ! J This individual, under a show 
of great spirituality, objected to the custom of uncovering the 
heard daring private or public prayer — and was so successfol J 
in spreading his views, that even Thomas Ellwood (Miltoi 
Secretary) and many others were for a time carried away by I 
them. George Eox laboured earnestly, and with great success. 



fie waa coined in Qis year 1646,— 

a imprisoned — when on a uuBsiQi 

" st Bome, whcnas S 



he wora/an, 

!, p. 163. 
t In the course of Ma career ho w( 
to the Pope — in the " Bedlam or hospital ft 
Bayfl Thos. Ellwood, with jjunudllc quamtncBs, 
oyer an cpiHtlo to bo prinlcd here, wnltia in auoh an affected and I 
phantastick stilD, its might have induced an indifferent reader (o believe ' 
they had euited the place of hia uonfiacmcnt to his oondition ! " — EUwood'a 
Life, p. 26G. 

i See hia Phonetic pamphlet " The arrainmcnt of Chrutendom." 
London 1664. Gough'a History, I. p. S15. Sowoll'a llisfuty, L 535. 
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to resist a practice that he felt to be disorderly and of ill 
repute. He had the satisfaction of seeing most of Perrott's 
adherents make public acknowledgment of their error ; and 
almost immediately afterwards he initiated a national system 
of disciplinary meetings, to be held monthly. They con- 
sisted of the most esperienced IViends within a given district ; 
and had the charge of the afl'airs of the body within such dis- 
trict. The Quarterly Meetings (many of which we have seen 
were already in esistence) were gradually put on a different 
basis, and consisted henceforth of representatives from a 
number of associated Monthly Meetings, whose decisions 
in some cases were liable to revision by the superior 
meeting. It was not till a somewhat later date, that a 
central body — the " Tearly Meeting " of London — consisting 
of representatives from all the duarterly Meetings in the 
country, was estabHshed as the top stone of this elaborate 
disciplinary system. 

Londoji was lying in aahea from the Great fire of 1666, 
and George Fox was slowly recovering from the liaidships 
he had suffered in Scarbro' Castle, when he makes the 
following entry in his Journal : — 

"Then was I moved of the Lord, to recommend the 
" setting up of (ivo Monthly Meetings _~ of men and women in 
" the city of London, (besides the women's meetings and the 
" Quarterly Meetings) to take care of God's glory, and to 
" admonish and exhort such as walked disorderly, or care- 
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"lessly, and not according to truth. For whereas Friends .1 
" had had only Quarterly Meetings, now truth was sprea^'J 
"and Friends were grown more numerous, I was moved tol 
" recommend the setting up of Monthly Meetings throughout 
" the nation. And the Lord opened to me, and let me see 
" what I must do, and how the men's and women's Monthly 
" and Quarterly Meetings should be ordered and established 
"in tliis nation and in other nations, and that I should 
" write to them, where I came not, to do the same." * 

To the settlement of these Monthly Meetings, George Eox i 
most assiduously devoted himself in 1667-68 ; and ere long I 
wherever meetings for the worship of God were held, after | 
the manner of Friends, little chnrch synods were also 
held, ministering to the wants of the poor, alleviating tbe 
sorrows of the prisoners, seeking to reclaim disorderly 
walkers, and when foiling in this, disuniting them from the 
body. Side by side witb these provisions for the internal ad- 
ministration of the Church's business, a machinery was 
maintained for aggressive operations. Not unlike the Me- 
thodist Camp Meetings of modem times, were the " Circular 
Yearly Meetings" of the seventeenth century. Tery im- 
pressive occasions must these often have been, when con- | 
gregated on the plains of lincolushire, or the green hill 
sides of Cravenj the message of redeeming love was preached 



• G. Fox's Journal, p. i 



with power, to thousands of men, women and children. The 
times of holding the Quarterly and Monthly MeetingSj were 
also much used for collecting the people of a town and 
district, and the knowledge of "the Truth," was largely 
spread through this agency. 

Avery curious chapter might be written, on the opposition, 
encountered by Fox in his efforts to establish this system of 
church discipline in the Society. The subject only claims 
notice here so far as it bears on the investigation we are 
pursuing. In some parts of England the establishment of 
"meetings for discipline" was opposed from the first: at 
3 later period a section of the Friends of Westmoreland, 
headed by John Wilkinson and John Storey broke out into 
open hostility towards them, and the spirit of discord spread 
into other districts. This opposition arose from different 
sources : one class of objectors consisted of men possessing 
good intentions and feeble judgments, who regarded every 
change as dangerous; and they roundly charged George 
Tos, as an "innovator," and an "apostate!" Another 
class of opponents seem to have entertained the senti- 
ments of the Antinomian Banters, and to have rebelled 
against every restraint that limited the freedom of in- 
dividual action. Sewell, in his History of Eriends, says, 
"since George Pox had been the first institutor of good 
order amongst his friends, he was the chief object of the 



euvy of the mal-conteuted."* To such a degree was this 
euvy inflamecl, that he was assailed with accusations of the. 
most reproacliful kind — many of them as absurd as they 
were false. He defended his character in an epistle of 
touching interest j appealing to his matiner of life amongst 
hiB friends for the past thirty years; and recurring (as the 
Apostle Paul had done}! to his manifold persecutions and 
sufferings for Christ. He finishes by saying, * * * 
* * * " and amongst you I have made myself 
"of no reputation, to keep the Truth up in reputation, 
"as you all very well know, that be in the fear of 
"God. With the the low I made myseif low; and 
" with the weak and feeble, I was as one with them, and 
"condescended to all conditions." J The best minds in 
the Society warmly espoused the cause of their chief. Bobert 
Barclay, WiUiam Penn, George Whitehead and others, vin- 
dicated the cause of church order in numerous pamphlets, 

• BowoU'a Hifllory, Tol. II. p. t[ 
+ 3 Cor, 

t Ooorgo Fox's Epistles, No. SOB, p, 341. Scb Appaiduc D, whore a 
fiutlier Bitract from (his epistlo will he found. 

In an autograpli lottoc written from WorceBter, " 3rd mo. 4Lli, 1674," 
(now in liB poasaesioQ ol' my friend Silvajiiis ThDmpson), G. Fos givoa 
hia wifb some judicions dirootionB about her condnet in relation to the 
women's meetings far diacipllno, (sbo was residing at Bwarthmare in close 
prosimit7 to llie focus of diaoonfent,) aaJ calmly csTfeascs Iiis confidence 
that tho exercise of " loTo and patience and wisdom" "loill toear oiUalt 
Ihat Khkh is not of God." — What aigniliciuil worda ! 
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and defended the personid character of its champion with 
affectionate zeal, Thomas Ellwood wrote on the same 
side in rliyme* as well as prose. 

The arguments and the writings of the anti-disciplinarians, 
furnish convincing proofs that George Fox, was the chief 
author and eatablisher of church government in the Society 
of Friends, As no suspicion of partiality can attach to 
evidence from such a quarter, it is doubly valuable to us — 
we use it as the historian of the primitive church employs 
the writings of its adversaries, to establish the strongest 
proofs of its piety and zeal. 

As I consider the rise of " the discipline," t and see how 
admirably it was adapted to the then wants of Qua- 
kerism, curbing the unstable spirits, providing appliances 
for constant aggressive action, and in a multitude of ways 
promoting the health of the church — as i see George 
Fox "the front and foremost man" in designing that 
system,^ — and when I sec, how, in spite of much bodily 

*In reply to "Tho Cliristiai] Qnokcr distdiiguulied from die Apostate 
and Inovatcr," by William Eogora, 1682, 

t Evon Samuel Taylor Coleridgo interpersea much abuse of the Frienila 
ingonoml, and of William Pcmtiu particular, with thoobsciratlon "Aa an 
imperium in imperio, I ttijnlt the original Quakerism a conceptioii worthy 
of Lycurgus."— Table Talk, Vol, II. p. 288. 

X " Fox has loft ua other proofs of hie power. TTjh iaBueoce otst men 
" of varioua raoke, hie ast'ondancy over moEutratoB, officers, goveniors, 
" nod statesmen, over the lawyer, the uoble, and tho imperiuuA protcctoi, 






suffering, by pcraoiiul visits and by a great correspondencej \ 
his plans were put into actual vrorking — when I s 
sixty thousand person;!, whose antecedents were nithotit '' 
parallel, brought to accept the new arrangements, notwith- 
standing a horrible persecution from without, and an actire 
resistance from witliiu — I find it hard to believe, that the 
prime author ol' such a work, was the maudlin, flighty 

"noleaa thun over the artisan and tlio multitude, nro ovidoncaB of hia 
" Intcgrily uul talent ; for Buih inSucnce ia only gaiued hj inteUeotuBl 
" power and nuirel worth. Thu oddniiB of ono of the judgofi to him, as a 
" maiL "Ihmauii iu England," proves, as cleitrJj oi the respect of J 
"Oiomwol!, the rcgiLrd of Churlcs II., and the attentions of the 
" QoTemorB of the Amoriuau States, that this was no conunoD man. 

" As storms thietoo, ho is always in the iiont of the battle ; whflrever 
" the strife is vehement, there ho ja ; now in Lancoflhiro, now ia 
" Loioestar, in 'W'estniorelaQd, or Cornwall : meeting magistiates and 
"judges, braving them at Quarter Si:saicin8 ; vanquishing officers, 
" goveniora of castles, and judges. TSeu he sih douin calmly to orga'iite, 
" with a/oiecail equal to thai of Weiley, Oig Khemt of Quaker polity, 
" te/iich hat lasted to our Urns: And if we amile at Ita odditj- of hia 
" languoj^, at the curious uiisaivcs, which ho hurls at majors and 
" mogiatrat^, gaolers and judges ; wo Snd at times a Cuiistio stjle, 
" worthy of Hudibros or Cobbctt, ia which he laehoa the fripperios of the 
" court, or meets tho caeuistry of the Jesuit, or ultra-Colvioist ; and as 
"wo dwell on those words of wisdom in which he tolls us of his faitb, and 
" cheers the drooping heart of Cromwell's daughter, ws perceive that ha 
" is no common man : but one who, with stroage training, and singular 
"notiona, rose, by the strength of genius and piety, to a. wide com- 
"maud over man." — " Short aketohos of somo notable lives;" by John C. 
Colquhoun, p. 89. 
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character, depicted in the History of England, by Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. 

And at this point we must adjourn for the present, the 
further consideration of this interesting subject. I hope 
I have convinced you, that deep religiom eameatnesa was 
the ground-work of George I'ox^s character ; I think you 
will also admit, that judged by his acts in conjuncttures of 
of extreme difficulty, he exhibited the attributes of a great 
and a wise man. Having obtained this vantage ground, 
I intend on an early occasion to discuss seriatim, the distinct 
charges made against him by Lord Macaulay. 



LECTTJEE II. 



Positioii at the questioa stated — Extract from tlie History of 
Boglancl — Casting out of devila — Tisions — Eitraet from Myers' Lectutea 
on Groat Men — Uitto fiom History of tJiie Later Furitans — Eiarainatiop of 
George Fos'b writinga— his character aa an aullior — eitract from his 
epiatlofl — Dumont and Bcntham — Bowing — Fox's refusal to uncover mis- 
represented — Lord Mataulay on Fox'a "peouliiir" espositiou of Sorip- 
turo— oritiEisin therean^Qualturiam hut a new name for an old thing. 
Fox's disfurlianco of public worship discussed — the violence of Ms 
language — hia flanetjon of fanatical acts. — William Penn and Robert 
Barclay, tteir influence eiaggerated hy Lord Macaulay — Teslimonica to 
Fos'a character by WilKam Peon — Thomaa Ell wood— Bancroft— Carlyle— 
Vaughan — William JEhodea- Samuel Tute. Eeaum^ of tho whole 
argument. 

Having in the previous lecture attained to certain positive 
positions in the matter under investigation — haviug possessed 
ourselves (unless we greatly err) of the real key to the life- 
history of George Fox — having learnt something of the 
intensity of his religious convictions — and having ascertained 
how considerable was the legislative and admioistrative 
ability which he possessed — having in short reviewed some 
of his more notable doings — we now occupy a lavourable 
stand-point, for fairly and definitely considering, the merits 
of Lord Macaulay's statements. 

It will be remembered that it is when recording the 
occurrence of Fox's funeral in 1601, that the reader is 
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introduced to that biographical sketch, which lias called. 
forth the present lecture. The subject is thus opened : 
" More than forty years had elapsed since Pox had begun 
to see visions and to cast out deviia. He was then a youth 
of pure morals and grave deportment, with o perversa 
tamper, with the education of a labouring man, and with 
an intellect in the moat unhappy of all states, that ii 
say, too muoli disordered for liberty, and not sufficiently 
disordered for Bedlam. The circumstances in which he 
was placed, were such as could scarcely fail to bring out 
in the strongest form the constitutional diseases of his mind.. 

***** 
He wandered from congregation to congregation : he 
heard priests harangue against Puritans : he heard Puritans 
harangue against priests j and he in vain applied for 
spiritual direction and consolation to doctors of both parties, 

***** 
After some time he came to the conclusion that no human 
being was competent to instruct him in divine things, and 
that the truth had been communicated to him by divine 
inspiration from heaven."* 

I care not to discuss whether there were occasions in the 
early Hfe of George Fox, when the intensity of his soul's 
unrest may have clouded his intellect ; but certainly in the 
face of the evidence you have hstened to, attesting his 

* Hiatorj- of Eoglauil, Vol. IV. p, 2i. 
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habitual soimd-miudedness, the genera! charge of insanity 
^Is harmless to the ground — unless it shall appear that 
Lord Macaulay brings forward facts that setting aside or 
overturning such evidence. The "seeing of visions" and the 
"casting out of devils," are evidently brought forward in 
this behoof — let us turn our attention to these phenomena. 
The following passage from Fox's Journal, under date \M9, 
is the only authority quoted by Lord Macaulay with reference 
to the " casting out of devils : " 

" Coming to Mansfield- Woodhousej there was a distracted 
"woman under a doctor's hand, with her hair loose all 
" about her ears j and he was about to let her blood, she being 
"first bound, and many people being about her holding her 
"by violence; but he could get no blood iiom her. And I 
" desired tbem to unbind her and let her alone, for they could 
" not touch the spirit in her by which she was tormented. So 
" they did unbind her ; and I was moved to speak to her, and 
" in the name of Ihe Lord to bid her be quiet and still ; and 
"she was so. And the Lord's power settled her mind, and 
" she mended, and afterwards she received the truth, and con- 
"tinued iu it to her death. And the Lord's name was 
"honoured; ta whom the glory of all his works belongs. 
" Many great and wonderful tlunga were wrought by the hea- 
" venly power in those days : for the Lord made bare his om- 
" nipotent arm, and manifested bis power to the astonishment 
" of many ; by the healing virtue whereof many have been 
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"delivered from great infirmities, and the devils were made 
"subject througli his name; of which particular inataQCBS 
"might be given beyond what thia unbelieving oge is able 
" to receive or bear. But blessed for ever be the name of the 
"Lord, and everlastingly honoured, and over all exalted 
" and magnified be the arm of his glorious power, by which. 
" he hath wrought gloriously ; let the honour and praise of 
"all his works be ascribed to Him alone,"* 

Is this narrative incredible ; or does it prove the writer 
B man of unsound mind ? I think not. Granting that 
no miracle was wrought, there is still no difficulty in 
supposing that the poor distracted woman was restored to 
reason, through the agency of her deliverer from a 
clamorous crowd. Believed from this exasperating in- 
fluence, — ^brought under the strengthening presence of a 
powerfal mind, itself at rest, her nervous system soothed by 
words and acts of kindness, and her heart comforted by tha 
consolations of the Gospe! — I can readily believe that Reason 
may have resumed the throne she had vacated^ and that 
the last days of the afflicted woman may have been hw 
beat days. 

The lapse of two hundred years, has advanced our know- 
ledge of the phenomena attetiding mental disease, but it has 
done little towards unveiling the mysteries of the spirit world; 
I'he most talented authors still differ widely, in their method 
• G. Foi'a Joiimol, p. 27-8. 
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o£ treating narratives of visions, or other occurrences in 
which supernatural agency is supposed to be involved. If 
we turn to Fox's autobiographyj a dozen instances may be 
found, in which the writer avers that ho was the favoured 
recipient of heavenly visions. I cannot admit such state- 
ments to be valid evidence that the author's intellect was 
disordered. A large number of persons {and probably 
Lord Macaulay was one of them) whilst admitting that in 
past ages, visions were granted to the servants of the Most 
High {as in the instance when the Apostle Paul entered 
Europe at the summons of " a man of Macedonia,") deny 
that such interpositions are experienced in these "latter 
dajsj" and at once suspect mental unsoundness in those 
who assert the possession of such revelations of the will of 
Heaven. It would be inopportune to discuss this mysterious 
question on the present occasion — and indeed it would be 
impracticable, for so many considerations, both religious and 
psychological are involved in it, that in attempting to do so, we 
should greatly overleap the needful limits of a popular lecture. 
Sach an examination is however nnnecessary, for it ii 
to show from facts universally admilted, that one who 
affirms he has " seen visions and cast out devils/' is not 
thereby excluded from the fellowship of the wise and great. 
If we consult the memoirs of Fox's great contemporary, 
Blaise Pascal, or those of Martin Lutlier, or in later times of 
George Whitfield, and of John and Charles Wesley, we shall 




find (I think.) olaima made on our faith in the operatious of 
the unseeu worlds as large or larger than in the great 
autobiography before us; wliilst if Girolamo Savanaiola, 
Ignatius Lojola, or Francis Xavier be summoned as wit- 
nesses, they will assert the possession of an amount of 
miraculous poweTj and supernatural direction, which will 
ccHnpletely cast into the shade, tlie visions and the exor- 
ciainga of George Fox — yei He eight names I have men- 
tioned, stand by common content on tie roU-call of the 
KorlA's great men. 

The quotation which I read in mj former lecture, from 
the pen of Frederic Myers, M.A. will not have indisposed 
you to listen to him again. He has been summing up the 
character of Savanarola — and after referring to Ids " seeing 
visions," &c, says : 

" Assuredly the New Testament, does place the Christian 
"Church under a dispensation of Spiritual influence not 
"common to those without it, and does also mate the 
"individual's participation of such influences, proportionate 
"to the measure of his faith, and love, and obedience." 

* * * * 

"Certainly I think that the antobiographies of the best men 
"and of the wisest, do testify, that in a very special sense, 
"the Inspiration of the Almighty has given them under- 
" standing : that there is a power in Prayer to open the eyes 
"of the mind, as well as to expand the affections of the 



" heart : and that mauy thinga seeming impossible to the 
" natural man are possible to him who is in communiou 
" with God through Clirist. Indeed I believe that almost 
" any soul — a very ordinary soul — if only it would inspect 
"itself earnestly awhile, would come to fe«l that it was ao 
" fearfiiliy and wonderfully made, that it might at any time 
" readily become a mystery and even a terror to itself. But a 
" soul of more than ordinary depth, oommutiiiig constantly, 
" not only with the mysteries of its own being, but also 
" with those yet greater ones of the Christian Eevelation — 
" if such should come to think itself peculiarly privileged — 
"specially illuminated — indeed it need not be necessarily 
" false, not even necessarily mistaken. The possibilities of 
" spirit iu any case no man knows — the least manifestation 
" of it is a mystery, the greatest need not be a miracle ; and 
" the experience of a Christianized soul — of a soul bared to 
" all the influences of God's special Revelations — who shall 
" limit and who shall define ? Let such a soul retire awliile 
"into itself — leaving outward sights and sounds, and otber 
" men's voices and thoughts — and commune with itself and 
" with its Almighty Parent — pondering well its positive 
"sinfulness and its possible restoration — then truly as it 
"travels into the Past and the Future — the everywhere 
" Infinite — it may well seem soon that the world has dropt 
" from under it, and that it has no standing place in space 
"or time; yea, let it but once feel true communion with 
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Him who is Pure Spirit — worshipping Him, even but for 
a moment, in spirit and in truth, — and then assuredlj such 
an one on returning to his ordinary state will testifyj that 
he has been the subject of emotions which transcend 
expression, and tliat whether the while he has been in the 
body or out of the body he cannot tell. And thus I con- 
ceive it may have been sometimes with Savanarola ; and if 
■'so, who are we that we should judge him?"* 

Does not a far higher philosophy, in relation to spiritual 
manifestations, breathe through this passage, {so apposite 
to the case before us) than in the sneering tone adopted by 
Lord Maeaulny ? 

Assuming that we may safely pass from the subject of 
" visions" — yon will remember that in the previous lecture, 
we adverted to the early spiritual exercises of George Fox, 
and it will not be necessary to say more respecting them 
here, than invite you to contrast the mannrr in which Lord 
Maculay speaks of them, with that of J. B. Marsden, M.A., 
in his History of the Later Puritans : 

* * * " Ji, appearance he (Pox) was a simple 
"youth in humble circumstances, remarkable from his youth 
" for strict veracity, and a solitary life. At twenty his 
"relations would have had him married; but he replied he 
"was but a lad and must get wisdom. They urged him 
" to join the parliamentary army ; but though the bravest 
• Myers' LecturoB nn Great Men, pp. 337-8, 
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" man in England perhaps, if moral courage is bravery, 
" he detested the baaineas of a soldier. Par other thoughts 
" possessed his mind. He had been religiously educated 
" by Puritan parents of the Church of England, and he was 
" now awakening to the consideration of his eternal state. 
" A young man' of one and twenty, aroused to a contem- 
" plation of his future being, and withdrawn by the instant 
" pressure of a world unseeD, from the opening cbanns of 
" life and its joyous prospects, presents a scene nf moral 
"grandeur with which the man who is unaffected must 
"rank amongst the depraved oi the brutish of bis 
" kind." * 

It is recorded on the highest authority, that in the first 
diffusion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the "rulers of the 
people and the elders of Israel," marvelled at the boldness, 
and the power of its ambassadors, seeing that they were 
" unlearned and ignorant raen."t Many of the first apostles 
of Quakerism were " unlearned and ignorant men," in 
respect to intellectual attainments ; this was the case 
with George Fox — and it is not surprising that the cir- 
cumstance has been severely animadverted upon by Lord 
Macaulay. He says : 

"Fox argued that, as the division of the languages 

"began at Babel, and as the persecutors of Christ put 

" on the cross an inscription in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 

• Mareden'i Later PuritanB, pp. 236-6. t Acts it. 13. 
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" the knowledge of languages, and more especially of 
" Greek, Latin and Hebrew, must be useless to a cbria- 
" tian minister.* Indeed, he was so far from knowing 



" Note to tliB niatory of England. " Wtat they know, thoy know 









naturally, 

fruit withora, who Boith that Hebrew, Greek and Latiae is ihe original : 

before Babell was, the earth waa of one language ; and Kimrod tie 

cunning hunter, before the Lord, which camo out of curaod Ham'a 

Block, the original and huildor of Bahell, whom God confounded with 

many languages, and this they say is the original who eircd from tile 

spirit and comiuaiid ; and Pilate had bis original Hebrew, Greek and 

Latine, which crucified Christ and act over him." — ■" A mesaags from 

Uie Lord to the Parliament of England, by G. Foi, 1604." The same 

aigiuoent will he found in the Journal, but haa been put by the edihii 

into a little better Eugliah. " Dost (hon think to moke miniatera of 

" Chriet by these natural confuaed languages which sprung from Babell, 

" ore admired ia Babylon, and set n-top of Christ, the Life, by a porse- 

"cntorf Ohno!" Pago 264. (Edit. 1765.) 

It ia to ha regretted that Lord Macaulay did not prolong this quotation, 
far fhe succeeding sentences explain the writer's views abeat the qnalifl- 
cations of a goapel minister. It is perhaps needful to pTomise, that 
the passage occura in a convarsation with a man int^ndiug to oatablish 
a college at Durham for training Christian ministers. Where Lord 
Macaula/a quotation stops, Fox's uarratiyB thus proceoda : — 

" The man confeaacd to many of these things. Then we shewed 
" bim further. That Christ made his minisletB himself, and gave gifts unto 
"them; and hid them ptny to the Lutd of tho Harvest to send forth 
" labourers. And Peter and John, though unlearned and ignorant (as to 
" sobool-leaming,) preached Christ Jeaua fhe Word, which waa in the 
"beginning, before Babel was, Paul also was made an apoatio, not of 
" man, nor by man, neither received ho the gospel from man, but fium 
" Jcaua Chriat ; who is the aame now, and ao ia hia gospel, as it was at 
" Out, d»y. WhEE we had Ihcw discoursed with Ihe man he beoame very 
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"many languages that lie knew none; nor can the most 
"corrupt passage in Hebrew be more unintelligible to 
"the nnlearned, than his English often is to the moat 
" acute and attentive reader." * t 

Now in reply to this statement, I remark Firstly, That 
it is exaggerated ; Secondly, That a variety of adven- 
titious circumstances contributed towards the obscurity of 
Fox's writings ; and Tlmdly, That it is not chiefly as an 

" loving and ten Jer; and aft«r he hud considerod further of it, he never 
" set up Hs coEegc." Page 282. 

It is Dbvious &om the foregoing pltssage, as well as from many more 
llial might be adduced, that Greorgo Poi's testimony was againat 
the common belief, Uiat a classical education could qualiiy men for 
entering the Gospel ministry. What he vianled wai, that every 
preacher should be rightly called and qualified for the service, by the 
Head of the church. It is true he makes use of a weak and irrolovont 
argument in the eztracls given by Lord Macaulay ; but suiely it is 
most uniair in a historian to describe a course of action as springing 
iroia n reason which it is patent was not the real one — which was in fact 
merely a subsidiary, and (in this instance) unhappy illustratioD, in a. 
lengthened train of argumentation. As regards the general question of 
chtsaical learning, Uiere is reason to believe that Qeorgo Fox was far 
from wishing to oppose its study. It is a proof of the amazing energy of 
his cbaiacter, that he himself found time to acquire some knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. It has beea statsd that he was able in his 
latter years to read the Old Testament in Iho original tongue- I have 
sought in vain for any sufficieut authority for the statement — but some 
of his Hebrew exercises arc still in existence. 

■ UacBuIay'sHislory ofEnglond, Vol. IV. p. 24-6. 

t Note to the History of England. — "HisJounuJ," "before it was 
published, was revised by men of more souse and knowledge than himseli^ 
and therefore, abflnrd as it is, gives no notion of his gonuict style. The 
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aitiior — bat as a man of action — that we challenge for j 
George Fox the admiration of posterity. 

following is a fair Bpecimen. It is tlie exordium of ooe of liis n 
feakiea." [TMa ertract la an onfuvoniable aamplo of Fox's style, but by 
& little dose attention, the reader diecovers the train of thought running 
through, the ungainly couglomeration of words. I place in a parallel 
coltimn what I consider a fair translation into intcIHgiblo English.] 



" Them which iLo world who are 
without the foar of God calls Quakers 
in scorn do deny all opinions, and 
thoy do deny all oouceitings, and 
they do deny all seots, and they do 
deny all imaginatione, and notions, 
and judgmenta which riselJi out of 
the will and the thougbto, and do 
den; witchcraft and all oatha, and 
flie world and the works of it, and 
the worships and their cnstoms with 
the light, and do deny false ways 
and false worships, seducers and de- 
ceivers which are now seen to be in 
tie world with the light, and witi 
it they are condenmGd, which ligbt 
leadetii to peace and life from death, 
Vhicb now thousands do witness 
die new teacher Chirat, him by 
whom the world was made, who 
raigna among the cMldren of light, 
and with the spirit and power of the 
living God, doth let them see and 
know the chaff from the wheat, and 
doth see that which must be shaken 
witJx that which cannot be shaken 
nor moyod, wbat gives to see that 



Those, whom the Godless world 
Ecomiully calls Quakers, do deny ' 
the authority of human opinions, 
human seeta, imaginations, notions, 
and judgments [in the things 
of God.] They deny and testify 
against the works of the on 
generate World — witchcraft, oaths, I 
worldly warship and worldly c 
toms. They renounco and con- 
demn aU. the false ways and false 
worships, and all (ho seducers and 
dcceirers, that they have been en- 
lightened to discern in the world. 
Thousands who have now come 
to Chirst, the great leacber of Eig 
people, him by whom the world 
was made, and who reigns in the 
boaita of the children of light, do 
testify that by the Light of Christ, 
they have been led from a state of 
death into peace and life; and by the 
spirit and power of the iiring God, 
they see and know what is wheat and 
what ia chaff only — what must be 
shaken and what cannot be shaken. 
They who thus possess the substance 
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1. I suppose few of my hearers would undertake to 
translate " eorrapfc Hebrew " — but is there one person 
present that lias failed to gatherthemeaningofthe writer, in 
several extracts which have been already read from George 
Fox's writings P Lord Macaulay gives one illustration 
of their unintelligible character — read it carefully, eliminate 
the superfluous words, supply a few stops, and there will 
be no difficulty even in this extreme case, in discovering 
the writer's meaning. It would be most easy to supply 
other illustrations, in which the author does far more justice 
to himself than in his "Warning to the World, Groping in 
the Dark." I will detain you with but one example.* 

The following epistle was penned in 1657, ten or eleven 
years before Penn or Barclay joined the Society. The 
doctrinal sentiments it enunciates, render it a document of 
considerable interest. 

which is shaken and nioyed, such as of true religion, do walk in peace of 

live in the notions, opinions, con- miail, neither seen nor discerned, by 

ceivinga, and thoughts and fancies, those who have not submitted their 

these be nil shaki^n and cornea to wills to the overtumings of the 

be on heaps, which they who wit- Lord's hand, and who are liring 

neaa those things before mentioned amidet tho mere notions, opinions, 

shaken and remoTcd walks in peace cunceivings, thoughts and fancies of 

not seen and diaeernedhy tbem who their own hearts, 
walks in tbose things unrcmoved 
and not shaken." " 
• A Warning to the "World that arc groping in the dark, by Q. Fox, 

• Other Piamples will be found in Ihe Appendii. 




" FrienJs, there was a time when the Apostles preached I 
" Christ that died at Jerusalem ; and they witnessed him I 
" forth, and brought (for proof) the prophets' testimonies I 
" which prophecied of him. And they that preached Chriaf a I 
" safferiiigs at Jerusalem, shewed the fulfilling of the 
" Prophets and the Law and all that was written of him. 
" And after, the Apostles preached Christ the substance (the 
" end of the Types and Figures) amongst them that had 
"the Prophets' Words and the Jjaw, and the outward 
" Temple ; and they showed them out of the Prophets' 
" Words, and out of the Law, that that was the Christ, that 
" died at Jerusalem, and suffered without the gates. 

"And then there was a time that the Apostles preached 
" Christ in them, to them that did believe, and had received 
" him ; know ye not that Christ is in yon, except ye be 
" Reprobates p And, Christ in you, the Hope of Gloryj 
*' and, if Christ be in you the body is dead ; and, they that 
" are Christ's have crucified the affections and lusts, and all 
" things have become new. But this was spoken to them 
" that believed, who were the Saints, to them Christ in them 
" was preached, the aubatance of what the prophet prophecied 
"of; and to believe in him who was risen, theEesurrection: 
" But to the world the Apostles preached K<;pentance, and 
" to believe in Jesus Christ ; and taught Faith towards 
" God. But to them who were redeemed out of the World, 



" in and to whom the Son of God was made manifest (who 
" were brought to God the Judge of all, and to the Church 
" of God, and the iniiumerable company of angels, and to 
"the spirits of just men, who were made perfect in him, 
" through Eaith towards God) preaching Repentance and 
"the doctrine of Baptism was needless, in whom it was 
" fulfilled, to and in such as were brought to God : he 
" that can receive this, may, for to it there is no private 
" meaning, 

" There is a Time of preaching Faith toward God ; and 
" there is a Time to be brought to God : But such as 
" are here deny the first Priesthood, and witness the second 
" with the eternal Spirit of God j who witness him without 
" Patlier or Mother, a Priest for ever after the order of 
" Melchisedech."* 

Now in the face of passages such as this, and of others 
already read, is not the comparison of Fox's English, to 
" the most corrupt Hebrew" an exaggeration, unwortiiy of a 
great historian ? 

2. But whilst thus arguing, candour requires us frankly to 
admit that in the voluminous writings of George Fox many 
passages occur, of a grotesque and obscure character. This can 
hardly be matter of surprise, considering the vast mass of bter- 
ature which this comparatively iliiterate man has left beliind 
liim. The very titles of his controversial works, which embraced 
• lipistlea of George Fos, Ho. 161, p. I Hi. 
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ost every religious topic, and were addressed to i 
class of people, ate now known to few.* Upwards of two 
hundred and forty treatises, to which tlie name of George 
Fox is attached, may be seen in a Library in Hii« 

■Id t6G3, he publMiBd r book enlitled : ''To all that would know tlie 
v»j to the kingdam." Anotiier, " The immoaking and disoOTBry o 
Antichrist." Ajnongst those that follow ore : 

" Eaul'fl Errand to Damascus with hia packet of letters froni the High J 
Pneats, BgainsL the dkinplea of the Lord^" 

" A warning &oni the Lord to all euck as hang dawn the head for a j 
day, on oocasion of a declaration of B. fast.'' 

"News coming up out of the North, Bounding towards the South." 

" To thee Oliver Cromwell." 

" A Tiailation to the JawH, fram them whom the Lord hafli viaited 
&am on high." 

"A warning to all teachers of childrea." 

" An epistle to all people on the earth " 

" A warning to all the Merchants in Lcmdon." 

" Foi the Pope, Cardinals and Jesuits, and all the rost cf hi 
Papists. A disoovery of 71 errora which they walk ii 

" An infltruction for right spelling, reading and 
written hy Elia Hooka ; 1670.) 



is family of 
(partly \ 



" The Devil was and is, the old informer against the Eighteou 



A few of hia pamphlets are so supcricr in orthography, as well as in 
oomposition, that we can hardly doubt they were revised by soma 
'' learned trother." The variations of style are further accounted for, by 
his &Bqnent ttSB of an amanoonsis. Sewoll saya : " And albait he 
" employed othnra, because himself was no quick writer, yet genarallj i | 
" Uiey were young lads, who, as tbey dnrst not have attempted to alCec . I 
"hii words or phrases, bo they would not have been akiliul enough U 
" refine hia style." 
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City; I presume in all these liis pen had a share, 
and the greater number were no doubt his unassisted 
compositions. An easy sum in arithmetic shows that his 
tractates issued from the press at the average rate of six per 
annum, or one every two months throughout the course of 
his public life. Tt is obvious, therefore, that a large part 
of this stupendous mass of literature was written in great 
haste. A little circumstance recorded bj himself still further 
illustrates this : on one occasion he procured from the 
printers an early proof of a roja! proclamation, at once 
wrote an answer, and got it printed with such dispatch, 
that the proclamation and the reply were hawked about the 
streets together 1 * 

These circumstances so inimica] to careful composition, 
should be borne in mind in examining Fox's writings. Far 
the most interesting of these, is his Joumalf in which he tells 
us of his doings. 

3. And tins reminds us that, he was emphatically a man 

' Thomaa EUwood describes George Fox as conatantly writmg e 
when travellliig. After speaking of the books he carried in hia saddle-bags, 
T. E. says " For that good man (liie Julius Ciesar) willinglo improTo all parla 
of his time, did usually, oven in Ms tiavolit, dictate to 
what he would have oommitted to writing." — T. Ellwood'a Life, p. 326. 

t Sir James Mackintosh deacribas this "absurd " book, as " one of tho 
most extraordinary and instiuctiTe narratives in tiie world, which do 
reader of competent j udgment can peruse, without revering the vi 
the writer, pardoning his self delusion, and ceasing to smils a 
peculiarities." — Miscellaneoiis Works, Vol. II. p. 182, 




of action, not of letters. There can be no doubtj that (a 
common with many men of liis order of mind, he often failed 
(and especially when miting) to clothe liis ideas in th* 
" suitable gannants of speech." 

In connection with this subject Lord Macauiay rei 
marks in a note, "Fenit liimself aays of liis master^ 
" ' As abruptly and brokenly as sometimes his sentenceal 
"would fall from him about divine things, it is well 
"known they were often as texts to many fairer declara^ 
"tions.* That is to say, George I'ox talked nonsenssji 
"and some of bis friends paraphrased it into sense." 

I think this is an unfair construction to put upott 
William Penn's words. Tliere have been scores of eminent' 
men who have had no facility in expression, and who have 
had to avail themselves of the pens and the words, of tbeif 
more fluent companions. " Even he shall be to thee instead, 
of a mouth,"* were the words of the Most High to MoaeVj''. 
touching his brother Aaron. George Stephenson t and 
other men of our own time, might be instanced as further 
illnstrations ; but a passage in Lord Macaula/s miscellaiieou»J 
writings supplies a case so completely to the point, that I will 
read it. It occurs iu a dissertation ou the services of 
M, Dumontj in putting the pliilosopby of Bentham into a 
readable form. After saying that but for Dumont, the 

• EloduBiy. 16. 
+ Life of Gaorge Stephenson, p. 468. 
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philosophy of Beiitham would now be almost unknown, 
Macaulaj proceeds : 

"The raw material which Mr. Bentham furnished was 
" most precious ; but it was unmarketable. He was 
" assuredly at once a great logician and a great statesman. 
" But the effect of his logic was injured by a vicious 
" arrangement, and the effect of his rhetoric by a vicious 
" style. His mind was vigorous, comprehensivcj subtle, 
" fertile of arguments, fertile of illustratiooa. But he spoke 
" in an unknown tongue ; and that the congregation might 
" be edifiedj it was necessary that some brother having the 
" gift of iuterpretation, should expound the invaluable 
"jargon. His oracles were of high import, bat they were 
" traced on leaves and flung loose to the wind. So negligent 
" was he of the arts of selection, distribution and compression, 
"that to persons who formed their judgment of him from 
" his works in their undigested state, he seemed to be the 
" least systematic of all philosophers. The truth is, tJiat 
" his opinions formed a system which, whether sound or 
" unsound, is more exact, more entire, and more consistent 
" with itself, than any other. Yet to superficial readers of 
" his works in their original form, and indeed to all readers 
" of those works who did not bring great industry and great 
" acuteness to the study, he seemed to be a man of a quick 
" and ingenious, but ill-regulated mind, — who saw truth 
" only by glimpses — who threw out many striking hints. 
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" but who had never thought of combinirg his doctrines i 
" one harmouious whole."* 

If Lord Macaolay had applied the same rules of criti- 
cism to the writings under consideration, which be adopted 
when examining those of Jeremy Bentham, the occasion for 
this lecturo might have been obviated. I apprehend the 
same sort of service that was rendered by Dumost to 
Bentham, was supplied to Fox by his more learned 
brethren — and this is the true explanation of Williai 
Penn's word*, t 

Probably you may think you have been detained too lonf 
over this examination of George Pox's writings ; but having 
reason to believe that the sentiments oE Lord Maeaulay res- 
pecting thera have been rather extensively adopted, it st 
desirable, to show that his statements were exaggerated,— 
that the oddness and the obscurily of some j 
the vast mass of Pox's writings, are partly attributable to 
the want of education in the writer, and very much to the 
extraordinary circumstances under which they were writter 
and further, that this poverty of expression has attached t 
many great men whose forte like his was action not authors 

• Lord Maoaulay's Miscellaneoua "Writings, Vol. II. p. 70. 
Mirabeau. 

+ In modotn times, Samuel Tuke haa gone a step furttter in tl 
direction, haying edited a volume of Foi'a Epistles, selected and abridg 
from the old quarto. The origioal sense, appears to be proBerved ■» 
great fidelity, aad moat readers prefer thia modem publicatioi 
and bulky volume. 
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We will now pass on to the next statement made by 
Lord Macaulay. 

" A Christian was bonnd to face deatii itself rather than 
" touch his hat to the greatest of mankind. When Fox 
"was challenged to produce any Scriptural authority for 
" this dogma, he cited the passage in which it written that 
"Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego were thrown into the 
" fiery furnace with their hats on ; and if bis own narrative 
" may be trusted, the Chief Justice of England was altogether 
"unable to answer this argument except by crying out, 
" ' Take him away, goaler.' Pox insisted much, on the not 
" less weighty argument, that the Turks never show their 
" bare heads ; and he asked with great animation, whether 
"those who bore the noble name of Christians ought not to 
" surpass Turks in virtoe."* 

The first part of the foregoing paragraph founded on tlie 
following narrative : 

"When we were brought into the court, we stood a pretty 
" while with our bats on, and all was quiet ; and I was moved 
"to say, 'Peace be amongst yon !'" After that Judge Glyn, a 
" Welshman, who was then Chief Justice of England, said to 
" the gaoler, ' What be these you have brought here into the 
" court :' Prisoners, my Lord, said he. ' Why do you not put 
" oil your hats ?' said the judge to us. We said nothing. 
" ' Put off your hats,' said the judge again. Still we said 
• Macaulaj'8 History of England, Vol. iv. p. 26, 



" nothing. Then said the judge, ' The court commands yoi 
" to put off your hats.' Then I spake and said. Where d 
"ever any magistrate, ting or judge, from Moses to Daniel, 
" command any to put off their hats, when they came befo(< 
" them in tlieir courts, either amongst the Jews (die peopl 
" of God) or amongst the heathens ? And if the law c 
"England doth command any such thing, shew me that laM 
"either written or printed.' The judge grew very tmgrfj 
" and said, ' I do not carry my law books on my baokj 
" ' But,' said I, ' tell me where it is printed in any statatl 
" book, that I may read it.' Then said the judge, ' Tat* 
" him away, prevaricat-or ! I'U ferk him.' So they took aa> 
" away, and put us among the thieves. Presently after hd 
" calls to the gaoler, ' Bring them up again ! Come,' said h^ 
" where had they hats from Mosea to Daniel ? Come answec 
"me; I have you fast now, said he.' I replied 'Thoiimayofc 
" read in the third of Daniel, that the three children wen 
" into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar's command with. 
" their coats, their hose, and their ials on.' This plaiit' 
" instance stopped him ; so that not having any thing else 
" to say, he cried again, ' Take them away, gaoler.' "* 

Comment on the foregoing is superfluous. The smart 

reply of the prisoner to the irrelevant question of the judge^ 

is made to do duty in the History of England, as the reason 

■ George Fox's Journal, p. 180. 
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wlij Tox stood covered before all men — whereas it had 
nothing to do with the matter — and a score passages may 
be found in his writings in which the real reason is plainly 
stated — namely, that the uncovering of the head was a form 
of homage, which he believed it his duty to reserve for 
God alone. 

Without detaining you longer on so obvioQs a misrepre- 
sentation, I recur to Lord MaGaula/s narrative : 

" Bowing he strictly prohibited, and, indeed, seemed to 
" consider it as the effect of Satanical influence ; for, as he 
" observed, the woman in the Gospel, while she had a spirit 
" of infirmity, was bowed together, aud ceased to .bow as 
" soon as Divine power had liberated her from the tyranny 
" of the Evil One." 

George Fox's pamplilet on "bowing," is one of the 
most extraordinary of his literary productions. In this 
essay of thirty octavo pages, published in 1657, he cata- 
logues and comments on the different scripture narratives in 
which persons are described as in any way "bowing down;" 
beginning with Abraham, who bowed to the children of 
Heth, and finishing with tiie attempt of the apostle John to 
bow to the Angel who had revealed to him the Apocalyp- 
tic vision. Any reader may be pardoned for smiling 
over this pamphlet, some of the comments on the different 
events are so very peculiEkT — at the same time it is easy to 
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trace the one under current of feeling running tlirougli tlrf 
book. The same jealousy of encroaching on the Divi 
prerogatives, which dictated the refusal of " hat honour,^ 
made the writer protest against men bowing to one anothet; 
who did not bow in heart or spirit to God. Now whethe^ 
Fox was right or wrong in his practical deduction froit 
premises, is not very material — the sentiment which prompted! 
it — the fear of robbing God, and of offering to thff 
Creature, honour duo only to the Creator — was a noble and a 
righteous sentiment. It is unfair in a historian to seiza 
on one faulty argument, which the idiosyncracy of i 
pamphleteer has introduced in a lengthened train o 
reasoning, and to exhibit that as the principal motive foi 
a practice, which in reality was inspired by a lofty, even 
if a mistakeuj sense of duty. 

"We now advance to a very interesting and important part' 
of Lord Maculay's narrative, and one on which I join n 
with him as to matter of fact. He saya : — 

"Fox's expositions of the Scriptures were of a i 
" peculiar kind. Passages, which had been, in the appre^' 
"hension of all the readers of the Gospels during sixteen' 
"centuries, figurative, he construed literally. Passages, 
" which no human being before him bad ever understood ia 
" any other than a literal sense, he construed figuratively. 
" Thus, from those rhetorical expressions in which the dut^ 
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"of patience under injuries is enjoined, he deduced the 
" doctrine that self defence against pirates and assassins is 
" unlawful. On the other hand, the plain commands to 
" baptize with water, and to partake of bread and wine in 
"commemoration of the redemption of mankind, lie pro- 
" nounced allegorical."* 

In direct opposition to the preceding statement, I main- 
tain that there was scarcely one doctrine or practice, which 
dietiuguished the early Friends from their contemporaries in 
rehgious profession, which had not previously been upheld, 
either by isolated confessors, or by considerable bodies of 
men. Let me adduce a few illuBtratioiis. The incongruity 
of a priestly order in the church of Christ, was a vital 
point in the expositions of George Fox — we are assured by 
the most reliable church historians, that for many years after 
the ascension of the Lord Jesus, his followers knew of no 
clerical order in their midst, and recognised no intervention 
between God and man, save that of the Lord Jesu3.t So 
also in the matter of v>ar, — whilst the practice of the early 
church was not uniform — it is well known that christians 
suffered martyrdom, in the first and second centuries, for 
refusing to serve in the Roman legions, believing all war 
• Macaulay'B Hiatory of Englimd, Vol, iv. p. 26-7. 

t Soa Neander'B Church HiaWry, Vol. I. Sect. 3, Chap. 1 ; also (a 
more populai boolc) Stougbtoii'i Agos of ChriatoDdom, p. 101. See ako 
" The Free Church of Ancient Christendom," by Ba^il H. Cooper. 
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forbidden to the Christian.* I would also remark 
passing, that neither George Foij nor any of the early Erieadi 
so far aa I can ascertain, even expressed themselves in leferenM 
to self defencGj in the strong nnqualified way asserted by Lord 
Macaulay. It is a simple historic fact, and one of considerable 
inferest, that the views of the Society arc more definitely 
and emphatically opposed to war at the present time, 
than in the seventeenth century. The unlawfulness of 
Judicial Oaths, was a tenet maintained previous to the tiae 
of Quakerism, by some of tbe German reformers, and by 
many of the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, as Tertullian, 
Basil, &c.t A. very exact counterpart to the custom of the 
early Friends, in reference to Dress, Marriage, truthfulness 
of language, non-participation in theatrical and immoral 
amusements. Sic. is furnished by the Christians of the first 
and second centuries. J As regards the disuse of the 
symbolic rites of Water Baptism and tlie Lord's Supper, 
the doctrines of the Paulicians, a numerous sect residing 
in Asia Minor in the eighth century, are strikingly 
parallel to those of the Society of Eriends. Neander 

• The facts on this Babjaot are trouglit together in Claikaon'B " Por^ 
traiture of Quateriam," VoL III. p. 39, 3rd Edit. See also tliB Article 
on War, in J. J". Gurney'a " Distiaguialimg Views," page 380, edition 
of 184T. 

t See J. I. Gumey's "Diatiuguieliing Views of Friends,'" Article ij 
" Oaths," p. 333. 

t Soo "NeandEt'e Church History," Vol. I. p. 383-386; also W 
■' MemorialB of Christian Life," r '07- 
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saj-s, "They" (the Paulicians) "were for restoring the iife 
"and manners of the church to apostolic simplicity. They 
"maintained that by the multiplication of external rites 
"and ceremonies in the dominant church, the true life of 
" religion had declined, They combatted the inclination to 
" rely on the magical effects of externa! forms, particularly 
" the sacraments. Indeed, they went so far on this side, as 
"wholly to reject the outward celebration of the sacraments. 
" They maintained that it was by no means Clirist's intention 
" to institute the baptism by water as a perpetual ordinance, 
" but that by baptism he meant only the baptism of the 
" Spirit ; for by his teachings he communicates bimselT as the 
" living water, for the thorough cleansing of the entire human 
" nature. So too they held that the eating of the flesh and 
" drinking of the blood of Christ, consisted simply in the 
"vital union with him through his doctrines, his words, 
" which were his true flesh and blood."* 

Some centuries later, views not very dissimilar were 
promulgated in difl'ereut parts of Europe, by "The brethren 
and sisters of the Free Spirit," as they termed themselves. 

Whilst therefore it ia undeniable that George Fos embraced 
many of his doctrinal views, in entire ignorance, that they 
has been maintained by men who had preceded Iiim, it is 
equally clear that almost every passage which he construed 

■ Noander'a General History of the ChrUtian Religion, Vol. V, p. 261. 
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differently to his cotemporiea, had nevertheless been so under 
stood by many previous readers. " Every peculiarity of thS 
Quaker constitution," says a recent author, "its tenets, itl 
" habits, the symbols by which it endeavoured to distinguistf 
"its members from the world, had been insisted upon by^ I 
" some person or another, in some Christian schism (d J 
" another, long before George Fox." * 

Having then, disposed of the assertion, that Fox's eii] 
position of Scripture was so completely novel and arbitrary—^ ■ 
we will again recur to the History of England ! tbtt 1 
narrative continues ; 

"He long wandered from place to place, teaching this 1 
" strange theology, shaking like an aspen leaf in his 
"parosysms of fanatical excitement, forcing liia way into 
" churches which he nick-named steeple houses, interrupting 
" prayers and sermons with clamour and scurrility, and 
" pestering rectors and justices with epistles much resembling 
" burlesques of those sublime odes, in which the Hebrev] 
" prophets foretold the calamities of Babylon.t 



" He was repeatedly imprisoned and set in the stocks 
"sometimes justly, for disturbing the public worship t 



e U) page i1 for tbe commenta of imotber author o 
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"congregations, and sometimes unjustly, for merely talking 
"nonsense."* Lord Macaul ay goes on to specify various 
acts of indecent fanaticism, perpetrated by some of the early 
Friends — admitting, however, that Fos never rendered 
himaeU personally liable to such charges : bis worst ex- 
hibition being the walking barefoot through Lichfield, crying 
"Woe to the Bloody city!" 

On analyzing the preceeding passage, it resolves itself 
into three charges against Fox — that he interrupted the 
public worship — that he assailed rectors and justices w-ith 
extreme asperity — that he sanctioned acta of indecent 
fanaticism. 

It is far from my intention to stand forth as an in- 
discriminate apologist for George Fox. I am laying 
before you reasons, for believing his memory to have been 
greatly wronged by Lord Macaulay and writers of that class ; 
an error hardly less grave — and perhaps more mischievous — 
has been committed by those who have represented him as 
an embodiment of every virtue. This indeed was not the 
fact — his treasure was in an earthen vessel : he was a man of 
strong natural feelings, of great intensity of purpose, and of 
marked individuality of character : thus the very order of 
his mind led him to do some things, which we— surveying 
him in the calm perspective of two hundred years — think 
would have been better undone, and to say to some things, 
• History of England, Vol, iv. p. 27. 
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wliich bad been better unsaid. I doubt not, this would n 
be his own opinion ; it is in perfect harmony with hia feelts 
expression, " We are notliing — Cluist is all." 

Amongst the acts of the Early Friends (principi^Ju 
occuring ia the times of the commonwealth) which mui 
be regretted, was their interruption of divine 
Yet to judge of this matter with perfeet justice is : 
easy — and I incline to think it is not generally knowi^V 
how very much the customs of the age palliate some i 
these acts of apparent indecorum. The extreme diso 
ganization of society, occasioned by the civil wars, the 
universal interest felt in theological subjects, and their 
constant discussion in public and in private, made the 
divine services of the Protectorate, as different from thosCtfl 
of oui day, as are the solemn rites of an English Sabbatli^l 
to tlie oddilies of an Atneiicau fast day. It seems i 
have been no uncommon thing for individuals quite \ 
connected with Friends, to address the congregations* wheall 
the minister bad finished his services — and those who a 
familiar with the journals of the first Quakers will remembEBK.i 
many cases when they asked leave to speak, or were actui 



* See T. Elln'ood'B Journal p. 46-47| where a case U mentioned, of ■ 
B, young mHU brought before T. EUwood's father (who was a magistrate} m 
Tor speaking in ehurcli ; and viha iras diachnrged, not having broken anj^ -J 
law, when it was proved lie had not spoken till the minister 
Compare alsn Sir W. Scolt'a " Woodstock," Cliop. I. 
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invited to do so* With liardly an esception whenever Fos 
was imprisoned for speaking in the churches, ii was for the 
docfrine he had preached, and not for disturbing the services. 
Any one who will take the trouble to go through his journal, 
and note the causes of his varied imprisonments, will find 
no warraut for the assertion that he was " repeatedij 
imprisoned for disturbing the public worship," In the 
majority of cases when he entered the " steeple-house," he 
remarks that he spoke when the miiiisister had finished hia 
discourse. These facts, whilst not sufficient entirely to ex- 
onerate the early Friends from censure, do greatly extenuate 
and explain their conduct, in reference to public worship. 
Let it not also be forgotten, that they were themselves, 
again and again, interdicted from meeting together in their 
own meeting houses ; these having been on some occasions, 
even pulled down, and the desolated sites guarded by soldiers, 
who dragged to prison men, women, and children, attempting 
to worship on the ruins. 

The next accusation brought against Fas, is that of 
assailing his apponents with unseemly violence, 

" In the court of Posterity," says Sir James Stephen, "it i» 
a well settled point of law, that iu mitigation, if not in bur 
of any penal sentence, the defendant may plead, that the 
generation to which he betouged, did not regard as culpable 
or scandalous, the conduct imputed to him as a crime, by 
men of a later age; but that on the contrary, it was 
• Stc A[)p.'nilis E. 
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" saiictjoiied bj flie general practice of liis contempi 
"rariea."* 

Now tumiug to tlie letters addressed to Priests Lampit^ 
Tatum, and others which are referred to by Lord Macaulajj 
we shall indeed find them to be highly denunciatory invectirea 
but then, they are not one whit more so, than arc many of thi 
controversial writings of the epocli. If in some respects th< 
men of the nineteenth century are dwarfs compared with thoi 
of the seventeenth — in tliis at least we have the ai 
that controversies are now conducted with less of heat and o 
passion, A hundred years earlier than the Commonwealtl^ 
Martin Luther wrote; "I never pray without asking for i 
curse on Erasmus." The sentiment shocks and 
us, and is an almost fearful illustration ef the intensity of 
feeling exhibited by religions disputants. Again, refer 
to the prose works of John Millon, or those of the " saintly 
Baxter," and note the language which they use towards their 
antagonists j it will then hardly excite our surprise, that 
the early Friends, sprung iike them from the Puritan 
stock, should (as Sewell quaintly says, speaking of 
Samuel Fisher,} sometimes " allow themselves the freedom 
of the prophet Elijah against the prophets of Baal," 
Lord Macaulay has admirably caught the spirit of the 
time — the same which bursts forth in the epistles of George 
Fox — in the lines which he puts in the mouth ol Obadiah — 
• Stflphen's EsaaTs Vol. II. p. 1 16. 
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iron. 
" Down, down, for ever doim with the mitre and the crown. 
With the Belial of tho court, and the Mammon of the Pope ; 
There is woo in Oxford Halls ; there is waa in Durham stalli -. 
Uie Jesuit amites his bosom : the Bishop rends his cope : 
And she of the Seven HiEs shall mourn her children's i!U, 
And tremble when sho thinka on the edgo of England'a sword ; 
And tfao Kings of earth in fear shall shodder whea they hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and the Word." • 

We must now briefly consider the charge brought against 
George Fox, on account of the apparent sanction he 
gave to some acts of indecent fanaticism. In doing so, 
I feel we are entering on delicate ground, and that I cannot 
ask for a complete -acquittal on this count of Lord Macaulay's 
indictment. Yet in extenuation, be it remembered, that 
Fox never committed any indecent act himself — his per- 
formance at Lichfield was at worst, a transient outburst of 
harmless enthusiasm— and further, that the sanction given 
to some indecent acts of bis fanatical followers, (all of 
which occurred at a very early period,) is simply of a 
negative character. But it may be worth while to ask, why, 
seeing he entirely repudiated the fanatical doings of James 
Nojlor, and of others, wiio (as he worded it) " went out 
into imaginations," he should not have taken the same 

• Lord Macaulay's " Battle of Naseby." Miacellaneoas Writings, 
Vol. II. p. 286. 
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coursCj in the cases mentioned by Macaulay, which weWfj 
so clearly tlie results of mental disease. The JournaSi 
of Thomas EUwood supplies an answer. Even he supposed! 
that a warrant for these acts was furnished by the exampla] 
of Bome of the Hebrew prophets,* an opinion that coi 
only have been entertained through an imperfect ac- 
qnaintance with the real meaning of the original words 
employed by the inspired writers, and of eastern customs 
respecting dieas. If — as appears likely — a more 
knowledge of these matters, would have saved the d( 
of immediate spiritual guidance, from much odium — by 
preventing the excesses of those who claimed such direction, 
or at any rate by preventing any sanctiori being given 
to such excesses, by men of influence and of position — are 
we not furnished with an argument, in favour of that 
intelligent study of Holy Scripture, the promotion of whic^ 
is a main object of the Association, under whose auspii 
I am permitted to address you to-night ? 

We will now proceed with another and final extract from. 
Lord Macaulay's History ^ 

"Ifwe form our judgment of George Fox, simply by looking 
"at his own actions and writings, we shall see no reason for 
"placing him, morally or intelleetnaEy, above Ludowiok 
"Muggleton or Joanna Southcote. But it would be most 

•" The History of the Life of Thomas EUwood," 2nd edition, iri*,i 
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" unjust to rank the sect which regards him as its founder, 
" with the Muggletonians or the Southeotians. It chanced 
" that among the thousands whom his enthusiasm infected, 
" were a few persons whose abilities and attainments were 
" of a very different order from his own, Robert Barclay 
" was a man of considerable parts and learning. William 
" Penn, though inferior to Barclay in both rtatural and 
"acqnired abihtiea, was a geutlcDian and a scholar. 

* * * * * 

" By these converts his rude doctrines were polished into a 
"form somewhat less shocking to good sense and good 
" taste. No proposition which he had laid down was 
"retracted. No indecent or ridiculous act which he had 
" done or approved was condemned : but what was moat 
" grossly absurd in his theories and practices was softened 
" down, or at least not obtruded on the pubhc : whatever 
" could be made to appear specious was set in the fairest 
"light: his gibberish was translated into English; meanings 
" which he would have been quite unable to comprehend were 
" put on his phrases j and hia system so much improved 
" that he would not have known it again, was defended by 
" numerous citations from Pagan philosophers and Christian 
" fathers, whose names he had never heard."* 

Now as Eobert Barclay died before George Fox, and 
since Macaulay tells na, that immediately after this 
■ HUlory of EogUacI, Vol. IV. p. 35. 
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William Penn sought safety in obscnriij for some yearSj 
follows that the great change described in this passage mu! 
have occurredj if at all, during Fox's life time — and that h^' 
himself actually survived, to see the remodelled Quakerism^ 
so entirely distinct frMQ that which he had been laboaring 
to establish. A variety of facts demonstrate that no such 
revolution occurred. In the first place, the only authority 
adduced in support of the assertion, is the notorioua 
pamphlet " The Snake in the Grass," written by a bitt 
enemy of Friends, and even this writer does not repreae 
the change as nearly so extensive, as that described in tb« 
History of England. Then again turn for a moment to thf 
chronological chart, aud consider the period when it mnal 
have been accomplished, and the multitude of persona who 
must have been cognisant of it. For Quakerism was not a 
new thing in 1667 and 16GH — when Robert Barclay and 
William Penn, then hoth young men, allied themselves witl* 
it. George Pox had now been a preacher for twentjf 
yrars — hundreds of his first converts, who were young when 
Charles I. was belieaded, were now in the meridian of life^ 
and those who were then middle aged, were now advanced 
in years. These people had brought forth much good fruit* 
in the twenty years between 1648 and 166S, and had giveii 
unequivocal proofs of their power of organization, of theif 



* Oliver Cromwell said of iLcm i 
a up, thnt ha coaM " not win eitbc 
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constancy in enduring siifTeruig, of their strength to triumph 
over dattgerous heresies, la 1659, seven tliousand women 
(whose namea may still be read by the curious}, supported 
by double that number of men, petitioned Parliament for the 
abolition of tithes. In the same year, three of these pre- 
Barclayiaa Friends suffered martyrdom on Bostoo Common. 
In 1662, nearly five thousand persona of this persuasion, 
were prisoners, for conscience' sake, in England — five 
hundred of them in London alone. The difficulties of the 
marriage qneation had been grappled with long before this 
momentous epoch of 1668 — and by that period great progress 
had been made in the institution of " meetings for discip- 
line." Consider further, that the acquisitioTi of " a scholar" 
"a gentleman" was not made by the society for thejSrrf 
time in 1668 : several of its earliest ministers had been 
magistrates and clergymen. Burroughs and Howgill, and 
Audland, were all men of education : Samuel Fisher, who 
addressed the Jews in a Hebrew epistle, and defended Ha 
views in sundry Latin pamphlets, was a subtle disputant and a 
scholar. These facts, culled almost promiscuously, from mul- 
titudes that might be adduced, show how firmly established i 
was Quakerism in 1668 — what proofs it had then given of | 
vitality, and what progress had been made in its organization. 
They show also how very difficult it would have been, for two 
young men to accomplish such a change as has been 
described, even had there been occasion for it, or had they 
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desired lo make iL, The annak o£ the Society mentioQ no 
great revolutiou as oiigiuatiDg at this period ; neither 
Sewel nor Gough, nor Bessie, nor Fox himself, nor George 
Whitehead, nor WiUiam Penn, nor Robert Bardaj, so far 
as I am aware, allude to it. Yet if Macanlay's narrative be 
correct, it was as great a transformation, as would be the 
metamorphose of tlie St. George -in -the-east congregation 
into that of Devonshire House ! 

These considerations, in connection with the admission, 
that " no proposition of Fox's was withdrawn and none of 
liis acts disowned" — and the fact that the distinguishing 
[iractices of the Society in relation to "Worship, Ministry, 
Oaths, non-payment of tithes, &c. were as distinctly set forfcli 
and acted on, previous to 1668 as at any subsequent time, 
completely disprove the existence of any great theological 
change through the inHuencc of Penu and Barclay. Yet Lord 
Macaulay had a ground-work of truth, on which to erect 
his specious superstructure, and having (as I think) entirely 
misconstrued the character of George Fox — and being 
puzzled to account for the character of the Society of 
Friends — no doubt this theory was " developed" to meet the 
difficulty. Undoubtedly the Quakerism of 1690, as contrasted 
with the Quakerism of 1650, presented in its outward 
manifestations a very different aspect. In what respect? 
Not in things very tangible, and easily described — though 
we might notice, the more general observance of the &st 
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day of the week as a day of rest, at the latter date, antP' 
also the cessation of interruptions to public worship — bat 
much more marked was the change in general manners 
and conduct. The Friends were more quiet in all their 
doings — ^more respectful of the proprieties of society. 
They were a richer body, and it must in honesty be added, 
they were less earnestj less ncalous for " the trnth. 
English people, speaking of them as a whole, observed tbft 
Sabbath pharasaically in 1650, and desecrated it in 1690, 
which accounts for some change of practice in a "testimouy 
bearing" church. The absence of extravagant or fanatical 
acta in 1690, is attribntable partly to the sootliing effect 
of the cessation of persecution, partly to the much Iowa 
temperature of men's passions, and partly to the 
fluence of George Fox, who now "mellowed by agCj 
wiser and a gentler man," steadily eserted himself to reati 
excesses. The effect of the disciplinary system he 
established, in repressing the outgoings of restless spiril 
and the benumbing effect of wealth, complete a c 
causes amply sufficient to account for tlie undemon strati v( 
character of the Society in 1690. 

I would be very far from wishing to disparage the merits of' 
Barclay and of Penu, both deserve our esteem and admiration 
the courtly manners of the latter must have had a humanisioj 
effect on his friends, and his influence as a christian legislator ■ 
and politician was enormous. And great likewise was the 
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influence of Bobert Barclay. In Ids renowned " Apologj for 
the true Christian Divinity," was condensed in. one s^s- 
tematic and scholastic treatise, an exposition of Christian 
truth, the substance of which had previously been set 
before the world, in hundreds of controversial pamphlets. 
Thus the theology of the Society was systematised to a far 
greater extent than it had previously been. Whether this was 
an unmixed good admits of grave doubt — not a few of the 
early Yriends thought when the book appeared that it had 
been written in great condescension to the prejudices of the 
learned, and in process of time it weakened the Quaker 
" testimony" against creeds — -this bulky book being regarded 
by some, as the Society's creed. Lord Macaulay does not 
specify the doctrines or the practices, advocated by George 
Fox and thrown into the back ground by Barclay and Penn ; 
and in the absence of evidence to the contrary, we may 
safely regard the supposed revision of Fox's teaching by 
his learned disciples, as unproved. Still more incorrect is 
is it, to describe their influence as either opposed to that 
of George Fox, or as being superior in character, or greater 
in amount than his, and therefore in the interests of historic 
truthfulness I reject the hypothesis.* 

• " The master spirit and chief buildflr of Uuakeriani, waa un- 
" doubtodly George Fos." Again : " When wa oome to tte second 
" period, to the modelling of the Quaker conatltulion and discipline, to 
" Ihfl Society of Frionda, tn ftuakerijm ib an iam, the hand of George Foi 
" ji still more eyident."— reculium, p. 68-68. 




" To mideratand Quakerism," saja Marsden, " the reader' 
"must compreliend the character of George Fos; for no 
" institution ever carried more thorougliiy impressed upon it 
"the features of its chief."* To the same import wril 
F. D, Maurice, M.A. and other authors who might 
quoted were it needful.t 

Assuming then that the Macauhau theory is disprovt 
which attributes the good points of Quakerism to the aiitl 
of the Apologj, and the founder of Pennsjlvania, 
will refer to what William Penn says of George Tox : 

" I write my knowledge and not report, and my witness 
" is true, having been with him for weeks and months 
" together on divers occasions, and those of the nearest and 
"moat exercising nature, and that by night and by day, by 
"sea and by land, in this and in foreign countries; andlcaa 
" aay I never saw him out of his place, or not a mateh foe 
" every service or occasion. For in ail things he acquitted 
" himself like a man, yea a strong man, a new and heavenly 
" minded man. A divine and a naturalist, and all of God 
" Almighty's making, I have been surprised at his ques- 
" tions and answers in natural things ; that whilst he was- 
"ignorant of oaeleaa and sophistical science, he had iw-tl 
"him the foundation of useful and commendable Iciiow- 
" ledge, and cherished it everywhere. Civil beyond all forms 

■ ^arsdcn's ChriBtlau Churciujs, p. 124. 
t Kingdom of Christ, Vol I. p. 76. 
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" of breeding, in hia behaviour ; very temperate, eating little, 
" and sleeping leas, though a bulky person," &c,* 
Tliomas Ellwood writes much to the same effect : 
"Deep he was in divine knowledge, clear in opening 
" heavenly raysteries, plain and powerful in preaching, fer- 
" vent in prayer. He was richly endued with heavenly 
" wisdom, quick in discerning, sound in judgment, able and 
" ready in giving, discreet in keeping counsel ; a lover of 
" righteousness, an eneourager of virtue, justice, temperance, 
" meekness, purity, chastity, modesty, humility, charity and 
" self-denial in all, both by word and example. Graceful he 
" was in countenance, manly in personage, grave in gesture, 
" courteous in conversation, weighty in communication, in- 
" stnictive in discourse ; free from affectation in speech or 
" carriage." t 

Lord Macaulay tries to nullify the effect of such witnesses 
as these — by referring to those acute men who in modem times 
were duped by the delusion of the unknown tongues. It 
would have been much more to the point, could he have shewn 
that men like Ellwood, and Burroughs, and Penn were 
duped by Ludowick Muggleton. But historians would 
be robbed of one great means of estimating character, 
were they debarred from appealing to the judgment of a 
man's cotemporary acquaintances, from the bai'e possibility, 

• Foi's iTounial, Preface xixv. 
I Foi'b Joanul, PcefiiCB W. 
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tliat they might have been duped. Sir James Stephen (who 
as an authority on this subject is second to none) when 
depicting the character of Ignatius Loyala, appeals confi' 
deatly to the evidence of power, afforded by the oharacten 
of the nienj who regarded him as their chief.* I 
therefore unable to see wliy the statements of EUwood and 
of Penn should not be received as vahd — they are selected 
from a large number of writers, whose testimonies are 
printed at the beginning of Fox's Journal — because the aai 
was the friend of Milton aud the other the associate <tf' 
such men as John Locke, Sir William Eusaell, Algeraoa 
Sidney, &o. 

Before summing up the evidence which has been placed 
before you, may I request your attention to the characteristic 
utterances of some modern authors ? The first two — ^Baa- 
croft and Carlyle — are far from having entered into the deep 
religiousness, of the character and the mission of GeorgS. 
Pox — but they have corae to a much truer perception of 
the nobiUtj and the power of his mind, than Lord Macaulay, 
The historian of the United States thus writes : 

" His fame increased ; crowds gathered like flocks 
" pigeons, to hear him. His frame in prayer is JescribeJ 
" the most awful, living, and reverent ever felt or seen 
" kia vigorous understanding, soon disciplined by eh 
" convictions to natural dialectics, made him powerful in tl 
• Esaars by Sir Stepbea, Vul. I- p. 263. 
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" public discussions to which he defied the world." And 
again — "The mind of George Fox had the highest 
"systematic sagacity."* 

In that strange book, " Sartor Eesartus," bj Thomas 
Carijlcj occurs this passage : 

"Perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modem 
" History, says Teufelsdrbckh, is not the Diet of Worms, 
" still less the Battle of Austerlitz, "Waterloo, Perterloo, 
" or any other battle ; bat an incident passed carelessly over 
" by most Historians, and treated with some degree of 
" ridicule by others ; namely, George Fox's making to 
" himself a suit of Leather. Tliis man, the first of the 
"Quakers, and by trade a Shoemaker, was one of those, to 
" whom, under ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the 
"Universe is pleased to manifest itself; and, across all 
" the hulls of Ignorance and earthly Degradation, shine 
"through in uuspeakahle Awfulueas, unspeakable Beauty, 
"ou their souls; who therefore are rightly accounted 
"Prophets, God-possessed, » * * * 

* * * * That Leicester shoe-shop, h 

" men known it, was a hoHer place than any Vatican or 
" Loretto-shrine, — '80 bandaged and hampered, and hemmed 
" in,' groaned he ' with thousand requisitions, obligations, 
" shapes, tatters, and tagrags, I can neither see nor move : 
"not my own am 1, but the World's; and time flies fast, 
" and Heaven is ]iigh, and Hell is deep : man I bethink thee, if 
• Bancroft's History of the Uniled States, Vol. II. p. S98-fl. 
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"thou has power of thought! Why not; what binds i 
" here ; Want, want 1— Ha, of what ? Will all the j 
" wages under the moon ferry me across into that far J 
"of Light? Only meditation can, and devout prayer to 
" God, J will to the woods : the hollow of a tree will lodge 
"me, wild berries feed me; and for clothes, cannot X^ 
" stitdi myself one perennial suit of leather ? ' 

» * » # * 

" Stitch away, thoa noble Fox : every prick of that litt|^ 
" instrument is pricking into the heart of Slavery, and Worlj 
"worship and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows jerk, 
"in strong swimmer strokes, and every stroke is beariiU 
" thee across the prison-ditch, within which Vanity hold 
" her Workhouse and Eagfair, into lands of true LibertjTJ 
" were the work done, there is in broad Europe one i 
"man, and thou art he !"* 

The lamented author of " Hours with the Mystics, saja 
"Yet ascetic and narrow on many points as Fox 
" questionably was, and little disposed to make concession 
"to human weakness, in practical charity he \ 
" abundant. Oppression and imprisonment awakened t^ 
" benevolent, never the malevolent impulses of his nature,- 
" only adding fervour to his plea, for the captive and thJ 
" oppressed. His tender conscience could know no fellow 
"ship with the pleasures of the world; his tender hea< 
* Sartor Heaartas, p. 129, 




"could kuow no weariuess in seeking to make less its sum 
*' of suffering. He is a Cato-llowartl. You see him in his 
" early days, refusing to join in the festivities of the time 
" called Christmas : yet, if a stranger to the mirth, never to 
" the mercy of that kindly season. From house to house he 
" trudges iii the snow, visiting poor widows, and giving them 
" money. Invited to marriage merry-makings, he will not 
" enter the house of feasting, but the next day, or soon after, 
•* we find him there, offering, if the young couple are poor, 
"the effectual congratulation of pecuniary help. In the 
" prison experiences of George Fox are to be found the germs 
" of that modern philanthropy in which his followers have 
" distinguished themselves so nobly. In Derby Jail he is 
"'exceedingly exercised' about the proceedings of the 
"judges and magistrates — concerning their putting men to 
" death for cattle, and monejj and smai! matters, — and is 
"moved to write to them, showing the sin of such severity; 
"and moreover, what an hurtful thing it was that prisoners 
" should lie so long in jail ; how that they learned badness 
" one of another in talking of their bad deeds ; and therefore 
" speedy justice should be done. 

• « * * * 

"As to doctrine, again, consider how much religious 

" extravagance was then afloat, and let us set it down to the 

" credit of Fox that his mystical excesses were no greater. 

"At Coventry he finds men in prison for religion, who 
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" (]«:lare(], to his horror that they were God. Wliile at 
Derby, a soldier, who had been a Baptist, comes to him 
from Nottingham, and argues that Christ aud the prophets 
suffered no one of them externally, only internally. 
Another company, he says, came to him there, who 
professed to be triers of spirits, and when be questioned 
them ' were presently op in the airy mind,' and said he 
was mad. The priests and naagistrates were not more violent 
against him than the Eanters, who roved the country 
ill great numbers, professing to work mirncles, forbidding 
other enthusiasts to prench, on pain of damnation ; and 
in comparison with whom George Fox was soberness 

itself. 

» * # # * 

Such facts should he remembered in our estimate. Fox'jt 
inner light does not profess to supersede, nor does iu 
designedly contradict, the external light of Ecvelation." * 
Let us now turn to a. testimony drawu from a vei^fl 
ifferent quarter, it is extracted from the Meraoir of Willia 

Shodes a Baptist Minister, published a few years siuM 

He thus writes to hia wife t 

" My dear heart in the truth and the life, which ateJ 

" immortal and change not ; 

"So George Fox usually addressed his wifa 

"I have liuished his life of six hundred aud ^fty folioi 

" pages since you have been gone. It afforded m 
• Hour* with tie Myetirs, Vol. II. pp. 267-258. 
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"amusement ; but ita chief impressiou is that of the highest 
"veoetation and delight for so holy and noble a servant of 
"Christ. I have liitherto regarded Peun's as the most 
" beautiful character, which that sect has produced, and 
" perhaps it is the most beautiful, because liis mind was 
" more polished and cultivated than that of his friend ; but 
"Fox's character is by far the most venerable and mag- 
"nificent. He reminds me of the inspired Tishbiie in his 
" stern majesty and fidelity, but he seems to have surpassed 
" him in all the patient, gentle, compassionate, suffering, 
" laborious virtues. If inspiration has been granted since 
" the Apostles departed from the world, I think he possessed 
" it. I have read few things more truly sublime than some 
" of hia letters to Charles II. What from the pen or lipa 
" of man can exceed this ? 

" To the King." 
"The principle of the Quakers is the Spirit of Christ, 
" who delivers them from the sins against law, which it is 
" thy oflce to punish, and from many more sins which thy 
"power cannot reach. We save thee from thy awful work 
"of punishing evil doers, so far as our principles are 
*' embraced. If all thy people followed us and obeyed the 
"heavenly and immortal Master that we obey, thou and 
"thy magistrates would have no crimes to punish. This 
"is from one who desires the etemal good of the king 
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"and of all his subjects in Christ Jesus our Loni^ 
"G. Fos."* 

I have to introduce jou to one more estimate 
character we are examining. If the source from which it 
proceeds should not be thought so unprejudiced as thi 
just appealed to, it is one that must always carry great weight 
with itj at least within these walls. Probably few authors 
{if any) of modern times, have more deeply studied the 
writings and the character of George Fox, than Samuel Tuke 
he says : 

" I am persuaded that the consideration of Qeoige Fok'9 
"life, and the purposes to which it was devoted, could 
*' hardly fail to lead auy fair mind, with whatever opposition 
*' of views to his, to the conviction, that from childhood to 
"old age, he feared the Lord, and was earnestly engaged' 
"to draw men from sin to holiness — from a state aX 
"ali^iation from God by nature, to reconciliation with him 
"by Christ; and, if the evidence of his early career haj 
"been at all ambiguous, his conduct and teachings in thn' 
" subseqaieut part of life would effectually remove any degree" 
" of doubt. There is seen the working out of his early views' 
"and character; and there will be found abundant evidence' 
" that sound reason and sound Cbristiaoity were the sub- 
"atantial features (whatever might be the accompaniments) 
• Memoir of W, Rhodes. London : Jackaon and Wallbrd, 185W, 




"of George Fox's character and service. Had lie beeu 
" acting under the ebullitions of a disordered fancy, or of a 
" depraved and perverted heart, he would not have stood 
" himself for half a century the man of fixed and uniform 
" principles, gaining day by day more and more of the esteem 
"of the wise and good; nor, had folly or depravity been the 
" substance of his character, would he have been the means 
" of drawing together such a numerous body of men, many 

L'f'ot them wise and learned, and a still larger number of 
■persons esteemed amongst the worthiest members of their 
" several churches ; and have been the instrument of 

k* establishing wise and salutary regulations, which for nearly 
|*two centuries iiave united together a body of men, who, 
*with all their faults, are geuerally allowed to have ex- 

' ''hiWted no inconsiderable portion of practical wisdom, 
"charity, and holiness." * 

All the evidence I have to adduce, is now before you — 
it only remains for me, briefly to retrace the ground we 
have travelled over. Neither the subject nor my materials 
are exhauated, but the narrow limits of a popular lecture, 
are perhaps already transgressed. Notldng has been 
said of Fox's services in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty : his plans for prison reform, and the amelio- 
ration of the penal code have been but distantly alluded 

• Plea on lielialf of Ocorjfu Fox and tho Early Friends, Cj 
Samuel Tufce, p. 31. 
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to. It would be easy to show how far he was before his 
epoch, in these, as oa other subjects — but surely the 
we have examined thLi evening, is far too strong to 
from the exclusion of this surplus evidence. I believe every 
one in this room is now convinced, that it is a caricaiuri 
and not a Ukeneai of George Pox, suspended 
Macauliaa portrait -gallery. That such should be the fact T 
much regret, for no popular historian has yet given to Pox, 
his right place in the galaxy of England's great men — and 
could Lord Macaulay but have comprehended the man he has 
caricatured, he might have adorned his pages, with a picture 
of singular beauty and interest, for Pox's mind belonged to 
a class, of which our country has produced but few rcpre- 
sentativca. 

You will- remember that in the first lecture we glanced at 
the state of English society, iu the period intervening 
between the Reformation and the Commonwealth, and noted 
its influence in moulding the character of George Fox — ^we 
marked his early conflicts — and saw that from these ha 
emerged charged with a message of vast significance, to 
the Church and to the World. The remainder of that 
lecture was occupied with notices of liis manner of 
solving three diificult problems, in ecclesiastical polity. 
In their solution, conspicuous ability — both legislative 
and administrative— was manifest. It was at this point, 
that the inquiry was resumed this evening — and I trust 
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the propriety of the Hue of argumeut adopted has be- 
come increasingly apparent, as we have grappledj one 
one by one, with the counts of Lord Macaulay's iadictment. 
The fixed points estabhshed by our preliminary researches, 
have enabled us cheerfully to grant, that George Fox some- 
times argued illogically, sometimes vrrote with great ob- 
scurity, and sometimes acted injudiciously — and yet to 
maintain, that after these deductions, a balance large of 
evidence remains un impeached, amply sufficient to stamp 
him, both a good and a great man. 

Lord Macaulay says George Fox was crazy ; we analysed 
some of the supposed proofs of madness — the seeing 
of visions and the casting out of devils, and demon- 
strated, by numerous examples, that a belief in super- 
natural interpositions has been far from uncommon, with men 
eminent for wisdom and for piety. His writings are as 
unintelligible as corrupt Hebrew, says Lord Macaulay : we 
succeeded in translating into modern English, the one 
passage adduced in support of this statement; we also 
read extracts from the earliest editions of his books, 
and found them at least intelligible. Yet we freely 
allowed that, aciion rather than aulhonhip, was Fox's forte. 
His refusal to take off his hat, and his antipathy to bowing, 
are said to have been dictated by the most absurd reasons. 
On examination we discovered, that the version of the scene 
before the Chief Justice, given by Lord Macaulay, was a 
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(jalpuble misrepresentation of facts, the real reasons for theao, 
refusals to comply with the ordinary customs of society, 
being very different to what was asserted — iu both cass 
high and holy considerations, leading los into a line i 
conduct, which will be viewed variously by different persons ;, 
but one that all must allow proved liis integrity of purpose^ 
so severe was the auflering it entailed upon him, 

Advancing to the nest branch of our subject, I trust tb^ 
theory which attributes to mere caprice the distinctive viei 
and practices adopted by George Fox was proved to 1 
erroneous — and further, that so far from these being unheardi 
of novelties, there was hardly one which had not been upheld 
in previous ages of the church — not seldom in the days 
its greatest purity. The disturbance of public worship bjr 
some of the early Friends, was the next topic discussed— » 
allied to it, was the sanctioning of certain fanatical actiom 
that is alleged against I'os. I think substantial cause wai 
shown for largely modifying the severity of the censure, wit^ 
which our age visits these ^ts ; but we admitted they wer» 
blemishes in hjs cliaracter, whjch must be regretted, Xjl 
coiiclusioi) we examined and rejected the Macauliau theory, 
which attributes the good points of Quakerism to a revolu- 
tion effected in its nature, by Kobert Barclay and "William 
Penn. Extracts from the writings of Thomas EUwood and i 
William Peim, also from five modern authors, corroborating J 
raj general positions, completed the case for the derenceul 
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In conducting it^ mj desire has been to set forth the 
simple truth — to avoid any offensive expression against the 
noble author I so widely diflFer from — and also to abstain 
from anything like a canonization of George Fox. 

Simple justice is all I demand for him at the hands of 
the historian — he needs no more. In the historic portrait 
galleries of the seventeenth century — ^in that magnificent 
assembly where are ranged the likenesses of Cromwell and 
of Milton^ of Hampden and Falkland^ of Pascal^ Baxter^ 
Buniyan, Leighton, Penii, Russell, Sidney, Locke, and a 
host besides — let there be likewise an honest portrait of 
George Pox — paint him, as Cromwell insisted on being 
painted — ^with all his scars and with every wrinkle — and you 
will still have before you the figure of a great though a 
humble man — for he fervently said ^^ it was by the grace of 
God, he was what he was/^ 
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ExTKioT PBOM Macaulat's " HisiDRT OF Enolusd." 
" More tlian forty years had elapsed Biace Fox had begun to 
see viaions and to cast out devils. He was then a youth of 
pure morals and grave deportment, with a perverse temper, 
with the education of a labouring man, and with an intellect 
in the most unhappy of all states, that is to say, too much 
disordered for liberty, and not aufttcieutly disordered for Bedlam. 
The circumstances in which he was placed were such as could 
scarcely feU to bring out in the strongest form the consritutional 
diseases of his mind. At the time when Lis faculties were 
ripening, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
were striving for mastery, and were, in every comer of tho 
realm, refuting and reviling each other. He wandered from 
congregation to congregation : he heard priests harangue against 
Puritans; he heard Puritans liarangue against priests; and he 
in T^ applied for spiritual direction and consolation to doctors 
of both parties. One Jolly old clergyman of the Anglican 
commimion told him to smoke tobacco and sing psalms : another 
told him to go and lose some blood. The young inquirer 
turned in disgust from these advisers to the Dissenters, and 
found them also blind guides. After some time he came to the 
conclusion that no human being was competent to instnict him 
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in divine things, and that the truth had been communioated t 
him by direct inspiration from heaven. He argued that, as t! 
dirision of languages began at Babel, and as the perseoutore a 
Christ put on the cross an inscription in Latin, Greek i 
Hebrew, the knowledge of languages, and more especially s 
La&, Greek and Hebrew, must he useless to a Chtistiaii 
minister. Indeed, he was so far from knosnng many lan- 
guages, that he knew none ; nor can the most corrupt passage 
in Hebrew he more unintelligible to the unlearned thas 
his English often is to the moat acute and attentive reader. 
One of the precious truths which were divinely revealed to this 
new apostle was, that it was ialsehood and adulation to use the 
second persaa plural instead of the second person singular. 
Another was, that to talk of the month of March was to worship 
the bloodthirsty god Mare, and that to talk of Monday was to 
pay idohitrous homage to the moon. To say Good morning or 
Good evening was highly reprehensible, for those phrases evi- 
dently imported that God had made bad days and bad nights. 
A Christian was bound to face death itself rather than toacli 
his hat to the greatest of mankind. When FosVas challenged 
to produce any Scriptural authority for this dogma, he cited 
the passage in which it is written that 3hadrach, Meshach and J 
Abednego were thrown into the fiery furnace with their hati J 
on ; and, if his own narrative may be tiusted, the Chief Justii 
of England was altogether unable to answer this argunL 
ftsoept by crying out, " Take him away, gaoler." Fox ineistf 
much on the not less weighty argument that the Turks nev« 
show their bare heads to their superiors ; and he asked, 
with great animation, whether those who bore the noble name 
of Christians ought not to surpass Turks in virtue. Bowing • 
he strictly prohibited, and, indeed, seemed to consider it as &e | 
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eSixt of SataQlcal iafluencG ; for, as he observed, the woman in 
the Gospel, while ahe had a spirit of infirmity, waa bowed 
together, and ceased to bow as soon as Divine powor had 
hberated her from the tyranny of the Evil One. Hia exposi- 
tions of the sacred writings were of a very peculiar kind. 
PaasQges, which had been in the apprehension of all the readers 
of the Gospels during sixteen centuries, figurative, he constmed 
literally. Passages, which no human being before >■?"> had 
ever understood in any other than a literal sense, he construed 
figuratively. Thus, from those rhetorical expressions in which 
tlie duty of patience under injuries is enjoined h( 
doctrine that self-defence against pirates and 
lawful, Ou the other hand, the plain commands to baptize 
with water, and to partake of bread and wine in commemora- 
tion of the redemption of mankind, he pronounced to be alle- 
gorical. He long wandei-ed from place to place, teaching this 
Btrange theology, shaking like an aspen leaf iu bis paroxysms 
of fanatical excitement, forcing his way into churches, which 
ho nicknamed steeple -houses, interrupting prayers and sermona 
with clamour and scurrility, and pestering rectors and jufltices 
with epistles much resembling burlesques of those sublime odea 
in which the Hebrew prophets foretold the calamitiea of 
Babylon and Tyro. He soon acquired groat notoriety by these 
feats. His strange face, his strange chant, his immovable hat 
and his leather breeches were known all over the country ; and 
he boasts that, as soon as the rumour was heard, " The man in 
Leather Breeches is coming,'' terror seized hypocritical pro- 
fessors, and hireling priests made haste to get out of his way. 
He was repeatedly imprisoned and set in the stocks, sometimes 
justly, for disturbing the public worship of congregations, and 
BOQictiinos unjustly, for meiuly ttdking nonaense. He soon 
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gathered round him a body of diaeipleB, some of whom went 
beyond himself ia absurdity. He haa told us that one of his 
ftienda walked oaked through Skipton declaring the truth, and 
that another was divinely moved to go naked several years to 
market places, and to the houses of gentlemen and clergymen. 
Fox complains bitterly that these pious acts, prompted by the 
Holy Spirit, were requited by an untoward generation with 
hooting, pelting, coachwbipping and horsewhipping. But, 
tiiough he applauded the aeal of the sufferers, he did not go 
quite to their lengths. He sometimea, indeed, was impelled to 
strip himself partially. Thus he pulled off his shoes and 
walked barefoot through Lichfield, crying, '' Woe to the bloody 
city." But it does not appear that he ever thought it his &atf I 
to appear before the public without that decent garment £ 
which his popular appellation was derived. 

If we form our judgment of George Fox simply by lookii^fl 
at liis own actions and writings, we shall see no reason fiafj 
placing him, morally or intellectually, above Ludowick Muggle 
ton or Joanna Southeote. But It would be most unjust to r 
the sect which regards him as its fouader with the Mtigglal 
tonians or the SouthcotianB. It chanced that among the thot 
sands whom his enthusiasm infected were a few persona w 
abilities and attainments were of a verj- different order from fa 
own. Kobert Barclay was a man of considerable parts 
learning. William Penn, though inferior te Barclay in 1 
natural and acquired abilities, was a gentleman and a echolai 
That such men should have become the followers of Qearg 
Pos ought not to astonish any person who remembers win 
quick, vigorous and highly cultivated intellects were i 
own time duped by tbo unknown tongues. The truth is Ihi 
no powers of rnind constitut« a security against errors of t 
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description. Touching God and hia ways witli man, ttw 
higlieflt human faculties can discover little mora than the 
meanest. In theology the interval is small indeed between 
Aristotle and a chill, between Archimedes and a naked savage. 
It is not strange therefore, that wise men, weary of investiga- 
tion, tormented by uncertainty, longing to believe something, 
and yet seeing objections to every thing, should submit them- 
selveH absolutely to teachers who, with firm and undoubling 
fMth, lay claim to a supernatural commiaaion. Thus we 
frequently see inquisitive and restless spirits take refage from 
their own scepticism in the bosom of a church which pretends 
to infallibility, and, after questioning the existence of a Deity, 
bring themselves to worship a wafer. And thus it was that 
Fos made some converts to whom he was immeasurably inferior 
in every thing except the energy of hia own convictions. By 
these converts his rude doctrines were polished into a form 
somewhat less shocking to good sense and good taste. No 
proposition which he had laid down was refracted. No indecent 
or ridiculous act which ho had done or approved was con- 
demned : but what was most grossly absurd in hia theories and 
practices was softened down, or at least not obtruded on the 
public : whatever could be made to appear specious was set in 
the fairest light ; his gibberish was translated into English : 
meanings which he would have been quite unable to comprehend 
were put on his phrases; and his system, so much improved 
that he would not have known it again, was defended by 
numerous citations from Pagan philosophers and Christian 
fathers whose names he tad never heard. Still, however, 
those who had remodelled his theology continued to profess, 
and doubtless to feel, profound reverence for him ; and hia 
crazy epistles were to the last received and read with respect 
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ia Quaker meetiuga all over the couutry. His death produced ' 
a sensation which was not confined to his own diaoiples. On 
the TDoraing of the fiineral a great multitude asBsmbled round 
the meeting house in Gracechurch Street. Thence the corpse 
wag houme to the hurial ground of the sect near Bunhill Helds. 
Several orators addressed the crowd which filled the cemetery. 
Penn was conspicuous among those disoiples who committed 
the venerable corpse to the earth. The ceremony had scarcely 
been finished when ho learned that warrants wore out against 
him. He instantly took flight, and remained many i 
concealed from the public eye." pp. 24 — 30. 



ExTBAci Foou THE JomiNAL OP Geoboe fox. 
" Then the priest of Drayton (the town of my birth), vhe 
name was Nathaniel Stevens, would come often to i 
went often to him; and another priest sometimes would con 
with him, Olid they would hiive given place to mo, to hoar me j^ 
and I would ask them questions, and reason with them. And 
thb priest Stevens asked me a question, via. Why Christ cried 
out upon the cross, ' My God, my God why hast thou forsaken 
me?' and why ho said, 'If it be possible, lot this cup pass 
from me, yet not my will, but thiae be donor' And I told 
him, at that time the sins of all mankind were upon him, and 
their iniquities and transgressions, with which he was wounded, 
which he was to boar, and to he an offering for them, as he 
was man, hut died not as he was God. And so, in that he died 
for all men, and tasted death for every man, he was an offering 
for the sins of the whole world. This I spake, being at that 
time in a measure sensible of Christ's suffiimgs, aad what ho 
weut through. And the priest said. It was a verj' good, full 
answer, and such an one as he had not heard," \i. i. 
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^^^^TSACT J?»0M " MiN'a Restoeation," bs W. Bsown, Jun. 
Ab in the days of the apostlea wo have epidence, by the 
epistle of St. James, that St. Paul's exposition of the doctrine 
of juatiflcatioa hy faith was ao distorted from the truth that 
many sought to obtain from it a sanction for the neglect of 
Christian duty; so there ia little douht that in tlie times when 
George Fos lived, as indeed in all times, but then especially, 
there was a lajge amount of practical, if not profesaed, Anti- 
nomianism esisting. Of this, George Fos had long been an 
earnest observer; whUat there was much talk made about 
juBtiSoation by faith and Christ's justifying righteousness, he 
was painfuUy aware of the fact, that, in too many cases, those 
who talked so glibly of these things, remained in the daily 
conduct of their lives much as they had ever been. This, no 
doubt, ai-ose out of, or was connected with, the exclusive way 
in which justiflcation by faith was preached ; due prominence 
not being given to the doctrine — never separated from it by the 
apostles— of the necessity of the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
to the heart of the believer that its restoration to holiness, its 
New Birth — the object of Justification — has been by God's 
grace accomplished. 

It was thus viewed too much in the light of a merely 
speoulativo truth, one by which the understanding could be 
presented with a rational ground for assuming the acceptance 
of the soul with its Creator. And though it spoke truly of the 
blessed Redeemer as the " "Way," it was wholly wanting in the 
presentation of Him as the " Life." It was, therefore, destitute 
of the power of Christ. This was what led George Fox to look 
upon all the religion aroimd him as ao much mere phraseology. 
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or Terbal knowledge — not perhaps nntrue in itself, but inasmuoh 
as it pretended, or was supposed, to represent what it was very 
far from doing, it was actually a Us; and the most awful and 
dangerous of delusions, because it was made a mere salver to 
the conscience, by representing the death of Christ as removing 
from us the condemnation due aa the wagea of sin, whilst It 
gave BO power to overcome and eradicate it from the soul. 

He waa sure the object of the Gospel could not be this 
merely ; the restoration of man to purity of heart must be its 
essential; purpose ; and the doctrine, that obedience to the 
commands of God arose from gratitude for transmission of sins, 
he could not much teapect when he did not see it fulfilled in 
practice, pp. 12 — 14. 
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It was thufl that George Fox received the revelation of Ji 
Christ aa hia Saviour — in a somewhat different aspect, 
apeak, from that in wbich Luther received it. Whilst fully 
aotnowledging Him as the Sacrifice for his past sin, without 
wbicb he must have remained under its condemnation, and 
receiving "Him as the Redeemer who had bought bia ransom 
with the price of His moat precious blood ; ho had a yet more 
vivid perception of him as the living Christ, who was ever 
present in hia soul, pointing out to him all that was opposed to 
Him and His power, condemning and rooting it out, or burning 
it up until all evil should be overcome and destroyed ; and his 
Boul, once lost in the sin of Adam, should he brought into 
harmony with Himself, and restored into the blessed image of 
Him who made it. Thus, when speaking in a letter to hia 
friends of Hia various offices, it is worthy of notice, that he 
makes no mention of that one in which He pleads as our 
Advocate with the Father; he desires that " they might all 
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6ome to know Christ to be their Teacher to iostract them*-^tkeir 
Counsellor to direct them — their Shepherd to feed them— their 
Bishop to oversee them — and their Prophet to open Divine 
mysteries to them. '* He undoubtedly, acknowledged Christ as 
the Mediator between man and his Maker, and olten speaks of 
Him as such ; but it is clear from the above extract, that this 
office was not ever present in his mind as His other ofi^ces were. 

Thus George Pox, having continually before his eyes the dan- 
ger of men wresting the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
without works to their own destruction ; and being himself filled 
with the highest aspirations after holiness, gave very small 
place, in his method of setting forth Christianity, to this 
essential doctrine ; taking it for granted that his hearers were 
accustomed to hear too much of reconciliation with God by faith 
alone, and to receive it as a doctrine to be held merely by the 
understanding, or, in his language, in the "outward, " to the. 
exclusion of those doctrines that teach the necessity of a triie 
sanctification of the heart. 

Thus, as Luther had preached the forgiveness of sins by faith 
in. the blood of Christ, so George Fox preached holiness of life j 
but no Pharisaical or self-righteous holiness. Christ was the 
author of it, through faith in His living power in the heart.** 

pp, 18—19. 

D. 

EXTBACT FBOM G. Fox's EPISTLBS J No. 308, 

« # # « « 

"And you have known the manner of my life, the best part 

of thirty years, since I went forth, and forsook all things ; 

I sought not myself, I sought you and His glory that sent me ; 

and when I turned you to him, that is able to save you, I left. 

I 
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you to him: and my travels have been great, inhuDgersandcol^ ''' 
Tchen there was few [Friends] for the first ais or aercn years, 
that I often lay in woods and commons in the night ; that many 
times it waa a by-word, that I would not eome inlohouees, and 
lie in their beds ; and the prisons have been made my home a 
great part of my time, and in danger of my life, and in Jeopardy 
daily : and amongst yon I hare made myself of no ropntation, 
to keep the truth np in reputation, as you all very well know 
it, that be in the fear of God : with the low, I made myself 
low ; and with the weak and feeble, I waa as one with them, and 
condescended to all conditions, for the Lord had fitted me so 
before he sent me forth ; and so I paaaed through great 
sufferings in my body, as you have been sensible. And few 
at the first took care for the eatablishing Men and Women'o 
Meetings, though they were generally owned when they under- 
stood them ; but the Everlasting God, that sent me forth by • 
his everlasting power, firat to declare his everlasting gospoli 
and then after people had received the gospel, T was moved it 
go through the nation, to advise thom to aet up tho M 
Meetings, and the Women's ; many of which were set up ; 
I was moved to write to other places, for them to do the likfld 
that kept the power : and this waa the end, that all that 1 
received the go^el, might be possessors of it, and of tht 
Gospel-order which ia heavenly; and that all that had received 
Christ Jesus, might so walk in him, and possess his Govemmenj 
in the church, who are members of him the heavenly head ; 
BO men and women being heirs of Chriat, they are heirs of 
and of hia government : so that men and women may be both 
possessors of this government ; and men and women being hciMfl 
of this gospel, might inherit it : then men and women are heir< J 
of the order of the gospel, which is from heaven, and not 1 
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man, aoi of men ; which, la an everlaating order, which is from 
all the power of God ; for the gospel is called the everlaating 
gospel : 80 that all cow id the restoration by Christ Jeaua, into 
the Image of God, may be helps meet in holineas and righteous- 
ness, as Adam and Eve were in, before tliey fell ; for in the 
chuioh of Christ, where he is Head, there ia his Gospel, and 
his Order, and his Govermcat ; there is his power felt in every 
ones heart, aod there is these offlt^es of admonialiing, rehuking, 
exhorting, reproving, amongst them that are convinced, and 
OMiTerted, by them that are in tiie power; for there are several 
states. So they that would not have people to be admonished, 
that goes under the name of trutti, and yet goes into sin and 
wickedness, those are out of the gospel order, and government 
of Christ Jesus, and of a loose mind themselves, and would be 
mp thomsolves, and I^^ords : hut that spirit is for judgment, for 

tU is out of the power of Ood, and out of the Spirit, in which 
it the fellowship."— G. F. pp. 341— 342. 

b reference to the disturbance of public worship by the early 
Friends, the following passages from Bowden's History of 
Friends in America are valuable r 

" During the civil wars in the time of Charles I., it was no 
uncommon practice for the laity, and oven for soldiers, to preach 
in the public places of worship, and with the sanction of tlie 
civil power. Sir John Cheke, when High Sheriff of Oxfordshire, 
preached at the University at Oxford dressed in his sheriff's 
lobe and gold chain of office. The rigid Presbyterians of 
Scotland, however, never admitted the liberty ; and during 
Cromwell's victorious campaign in that country in 1650, the 
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Scotch ministera expressed their dissatiefoction with him I 
"opening the pulpit doors to all intruders;" to which hft-1 
returned this memorahle reply : " Wc look on ministers Eirf t 
helpers of, not lords over, the faith of God'fl people, 
to their consciences, whether any, denying their doctrines or 
dissenting from them, will not incur the censure of a sectary. 
And what is this but to deny Christiana their liberty, and 
assume the infallible chair ? "WTiere do you find in Scripture 
that preaching is esclusively your ftmctiona? Though an ap- 
probation from men has order in it, and may be well, yet he 
that hath not a better than that, hath none at all. I hope Ha | 
that ascended up on high, may give his gifts to whom he pleaaesyv 
and if these gifts he the seal of missions, are not you t 
though Eldad and Medad prophesy? Tou know who has l 
us covet earnestly the best gifts, but chiefly that we r 
prophesy ; which the apostle explains to be, a speaking ) 
instruction, edification, and comfort, which the instnioted 
edified, and comforted, can test tell the energy and effect « 
Now if this be evidence, take heed you envy not for yool 
own sakes, lest yon bo guilty of a greater fault than Moa 
reproved in Joshua, when he envied for his sake. Indeed ya( 
err through mistake of the Scriptures. Approbation is an G 
of convenience, in respect of order, not of necessity, to giw 
faculty to preach the gospel. Tour pretended fear, leat e 
should step in, is like the man that would keep all the v 
out of the country, lest men should be drunk. It will I 
found an unjust and unwise jealousy, to deny a man the liberl; 
he hath by nature, upon a sapposition he may abuse it. 
he doth abuse it, then judge." And in answer to the governor'H 
complaint, that men of secular employmenta had usurped 1 
office of ministry, to the scandal of the reformod churches, h 
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queries, " Are you troubled that CliriBt is preached ? Doth it 
scandalize the reformed churches, and Scotland in particular ? 
Is it against the covenant ? Away with the covenant if it be 
so. I thought the covenant and these men would have been 
willing that any should speak good of the name of Christ ; if 
not, it is no covenant of God's approving, nor the kirk you 
menlion, the spouse of Christ."* pp. 76 — 77. 

" Oar early predecessore, when they first went forth to 
preach among their fellow-men, the spiritual and primitive 
doctrines of the gospel, freriuently embraced the liberty granted 
in the days of the Conmionwealth, of addreBsing the congrega- 
tions in steeple -houses. As early aa 1648, George Fox preached 
in these places. " I was moved," he observes at this date, 
" to go to several courts and steeple- houses at Mansfield, and 
other places, to warn them to leave off oppression, and oaths, 
and to turn from deceit to the Lord, and do justly." f In the 
two succeeding years ho also mentions preaching in steeple- 
houses. In 1651, he records several instances of this service. 
At Beverley, he writes, " 1 went up to the steoplo-houso where 
was a man preaching. When he had done, I was moved to 
speak to him, and to tho people, in the mighty power of God, 
and turned them to their teacher, Christ Jesus. In the ofter- 
nooa I went to another steeple-house, about two miles off, 
When the priest had done I was moved to speak to him, and 
to the people very largely. The people were very loving, and 
would have tad me come again on a week-day, and preaoh 
among thorn."!: At Malton the priest wished him to go into 

• Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, by Thomas Cttrljla, VoL I. p. 61. 
t G. Foi'b Journal, Vol. I. p. lOS. 1 Ibid, p. 164 
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ths pulpit, but haTiDg an objeotion to pulpits, he declined, aaii 
addressed the congregation from a less conspicuous place, and 
" taring had a large opportunity among tliom, lie departed in 
peace." At Pickering soon after ho had a similar opportunity. 

George Fox, when he first visited Swarthmore, " went to 
Ulverstone steeple-house on a lecture or fast-day ; but he came 
not in," says Margaret Fell, "till the people were gathered: 
I, and my children, had been a long time there before. And 
when they were singing before the aermon, he eame in; and 
when they had done singing, he stood up upon a seat or fona^ 
and desired that he might have liberty to speak; and he 
was in the pulpit, said he might." * From Ulveratone he w t 
to Aldenham and Bamside steeple-houses, where he also a 
dressed the congregations. At the latter place, the pri< 
"having acquainted" the people of Q. Foi'e visit, a lar 
number attended. He also mentions preaching in severt 
other Bteeple-houses during the same year. 

In 1654, when Friends first visited London, they not 
frequently availed themselves of these opportunities. " 
First-day but one," obacrvea E. Burroughs in 1654, " I wi 
a steeple-house in the forenoon, and had free liberty to 
what I was free, and passed away to [our] meeting i 
afternoon. "t About the same date F. Howgill writes, "i 
went to E. B., who was gone to Lombard street to a publi 
steeple -house, where most of the high notioniats in the oi( 
come, and so I came to him before the priest had done, aq 
after he ceased Edward etood up upon a seat and spoke with 
loud voice, and in much power, and all was still and quiet; as 
he spoke about one hour, and the people were very calm ; an 

• Testimony of M. Foi concerning G. Fox in G. Poi'b Jounittl, ' 
t Lettar to Margaret FeU, Caton, MBS. 



tttteiwaide, I spoke, sud we cleared oar consciences and passed 
away in peace."* la the following year when Richard Hub- 
bci'thorne Tisited the eastern couiitiea, he occasionally preached 
ia Bteeplc-houaes. On one ocoaBion be says, that he " staid all 
day in the steeple-houae with the people ; " and on " the same 
day," he romarka, " James Parnell was at another steeple- ho ui^e, 
where the priest suffered him to speak," f It ia also notorious, 
that John Buayaa, who was a Baptist, held disputations with 
Friends ia Bedford st«eple- house. 

The circumstance of our early rriends entering the public 
places of worship in the times of the Commonwealth, is one 
which has beca much miHuaderstood, and greatly misrepre- 
sented. For these acts of dedication they have been oalam- 
niatcd as diaturhera of religions congregations, and as outraging 
the peace and order of the churches. This estimate doubtless 
has beea formed with reference to usages of more modern date ; 
hut to decide upon the conduct of Friends in this particular, 
from a consideration of present circumstances, would be ex- 
ceedingly erroneous. In preaching in the national places of 
worship, they did hut avail themselves of a common liberty, in 
a period of extraordinary excitement on religious things. 
There were numerous other religious meetings held i 
times hut into none of these did Friends obtrude themselves. 
Some, probably, will argue, that tbo fact of their being so 
severely punished for persisting in this practice, may be 
adduced in support of its irregularity : but it may be answered, 
that the preaching of Friends almost everywhere at that time, 
whether ia steeple- ho uses or private houses, or in-doors or out 
of doors, equally called down the rigour of ecclesiastical ven- 
geance. It was not, in fact, because Friends preached in these 
• Lettot to Margaret FoU, Calon MSS. t Ibid. 
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plaoea so much aa for what they preached, that they e 
When George Fox waa oommitted to Derby prison in 1 650, after 
preacliing in the steeple- house at "a great lecture," the 
mittimus states, that his offence was for "uttering and 
broaching of divers blasphemous opinions." In 1659, Gilbert 
Latey went to Dunstan'a ateeple-house in the West, where the 
noted Br. Uaoton preached. At the concluaion of the sermo^ 
Gilbert Latey addressed the assembly relative to some errors il 
Manton'a sermon, for which he was seized by a a 
takea before a magistrate, who, however, gave G. Latey leavf 
to speak for himself. The statement he made satisfied t 
justice, and he replied, that he had heard the people 
Quakers were a sort of mad, whimsical folks ; " but," said b 
" for this man, he talks very rationally, and I think for i 
part, you should not have brought him be 
which the constable replied, "Sir, I think so too." Tlq 
occurred eleven yeara after G. Fox first visited a steeple-hoos 
and during that time Friends had suffered much for speakiiu 
in steeple -houses, yet now a magistrate declares, that speaki 
rationally after the preacher had finished in a steeple-house, 
not an offence for which a man ought to be brought before h 
But the ministry of Friends struck at the very foundation o 
hierarchical eystems, and the discovery of this eireumstanj 
prompted the priests to call in the aid of the civil power 1 
suppress the promulgation of views so opposed 
domination." pp. 78— 

■ Life of Gilbert Latoy. 
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